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MUSICIANS WILL TELL YOU THAT GUITARS MADE FROM WOOD SOUND BETTER AND FEEL BETTER. 
BUT FEW GUITAR PLAYERS COULD TELL YOU WHERE THAT WOOD COMES FROM—OR WHO HARVESTED IT. 
WHEN IT CAME TO EBONY, TAYLOR COULDN’T DO MUCH BETTER, EVEN THOUGH WE HAD ALWAYS USED 
IT FOR OUR FINGERBOARDS. THEN IN 2011 WE BOUGHT AN EBONY MILL IN CAMEROON. WANTING TO 
PROTECT THIS PRECIOUS TONEWOOD FOR THE FUTURE, WE QUICKLY REALIZED OUR 65 MILLWORKERS 
DESERVED THE SAME CONSIDERATION. ALONG WITH INTRODUCING PAY INCREASES AND HEALTHCARE 
BENEFITS, WE IMPROVED WORKING CONDITIONS AND WORKPLACE SAFETY—CHANGES THAT CONTINUE TO 
TRANSFORM LIVES AND NURTURE AN ENTIRE COMMUNITY. TO US, IT’S PROOF THAT THE BEST INTEREST 
OF EBONY MIGHT JUST BE THE BEST INTEREST OF EVERYONE: AFRICAN MILLWORKERS AND MUSIC 


LOVERS ALIKE. WATCH THE FULL STORY at taylorguitars.com/ebonyproject 
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Step forward. MUSIC IS WAITING” 


MJ Ultra, Singer-songwriter 


YAM AH A Designed and crafted in Japan to be the ideal S M S 


performance acoustic-electric guitars, the A5 Series are 
@YamahaMusicUSA perfectly suited for the stage and your creativity. 
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It's what has made us what we are since ‘53. 

- That "other" sound. The one that separates... 
us from the rest. Because no one sounds 
like us, or ever did. Combine that with a 
vintage vibe and feel that ages like a fine 
wine, and hands that are passionate about 
theinstrument they make. We might not be 
the first name you think of, but once you play 

8 Guild guitar, you'll never forget it. 


See more from the new Memoir P-240 at 
GuildGuitars.com. 
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BEYOND ROSEWOOD BUYER'S GUIDE 
James DePrato demos a dozen rosewood-free guitars in the popular $500-$1,500 range. (p. 34) 


WWW.PKTGUITARS.COM 
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Y O U R A guide to the seven modes of Gretchen Menn goes over the Inside Joni Mitchell’s singular 
the major scale. (p. 54) 12-bar form. (p, 46) guitar style. (p. 16) 
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On the run and forgot to pack your 
magazine? Spend time at the computer and want to 
scroll through at your leisure? Then download our 
PDF version of this issue today and enjoy the bene- 
fits of a digital edition. 

Visit ; 131 
select this issue, then enter the code 
when you check out to get your version for free! pong 
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x Every Friday at Noon, AG sends a Me san eta OB ER 
special Acoustic Guitar Deal to thousands of guitar- бёр» 

NAMM ВООТН- HALLE ists like you. Recent Deals include the Acoustic 


Guitar Fingerstyle Method for 50% off and a $9 
offer on Inside Blues Guitar. Sign up today so you 


AT EXCLUSIVE DEALERS don’t miss out on a deal again. pe 
NATIONWIDE j 
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AN ALVAREZ CLASSIC, OUR ABT60 IS THE BEST 
VALUE BARITONE ON THE MARKET. THE ABTGOESHB 
OFFERS A WONDERFUL LIVE ACOUSTIC ELECTRIC 
EXPERIENCE WITH A SOLID SITKA 
SPRUCE TOP IN A STUNNING 
SHADOWBURST FINISH, 
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Alvarez’ 


alvarezguitars.com 


Players love the new deep registers they can achieve with this instrument and also find joy and inspiration composing and playing 
old favorites with the ABT60's unique voice. As with all Alvarez guitars, we have devoted ourselves to delivering our instruments at 
incredible value and the ABT60 is no exception as one of the highest value and most affordable Baritone guitars on the market today. 


When we first released the ABT60 Acoustic Baritone in the mid 20005 we had no idea it would become one of our best sellers. Ñ A 


THE FRONT PORCH 


t’s always gratifying to get feedback from 

Acoustic Guitar readers—even when you're 
pointing out our mistakes and shortcomings. 
Last month’s Front Porch about our change to 
bimonthly print frequency prompted a deluge of 
comments, ranging from expressions of love and 
support to rumblings of discontent and even 
accusations of financial fraud. You can see a 
sample in this issue’s Feedback department on 
page 12. I thought it might be useful to use this 
month's column to address some of the issues 
that came up often. 

The price of a subscription. Way back in July 
1990 when we launched Acoustic Guitar, a year's 
subscription cost $17.95 for 6 issues. That origi- 
nal subscription would now cost an inflation- 
adjusted $34.67, but we are charging $29.99. 
And we run seasonal sales at $15.99, which is 
even less than the basic price 28 years ago. 

Subscription pricing is an imperfect science, 
because the economics of magazine publishing 
are impacted far more by the price and demand 
for advertising than demand from readers. In 
truth, advertisers have always subsidized 
readers, hence our ability to keep the price of a 
subscription below inflation from 1995 to 2018. 

But demand from advertisers has fallen to 
the point that it is no longer profitable to 
publish 12 print issues each year. So we have 
cut the print frequency, rather than shut down 
the magazine or compromise its quality. We 
believe in and love what we do, and we're 
doing all we can to keep going. 

The number of pages in an issue. Are we 
depriving you of something because the 
number of pages in each issue fluctuates? 
Again, let's look at this in context. The last 
bimonthly issue we published, May/June 1995, 
ran 132 pages. This issue runs 84 pages. In 
between, we've run issues of pretty much every 
conceivable length, many longer than 132 
pages, though none shorter than 76. 

In the halcyon days of magazine publishing, 
50 percent of the pages were advertising and 
50 percent were editorial content; that 132- 
page issue contained about 66 pages of each. 

Today, a typical issue of Acoustic Guitar has 
84 pages, of which 60 are editorial content, 71 
percent of the pages, while advertising makes up 
only 29 percent. But we lose money at that ratio. 
To continue providing you with the variety, 


depth, and breadth of content you expect in each 
issue, cutting frequency is the only option. Your 
experience of the issue is important. If we were 
to publish 12 issues a year, each 48 pages long, 
of which 24 were advertising, you would not be 
satisfied with the experience. 

The people who benefit from this change. 
String Letter Publishing, parent of Acoustic 
Guitar (and four other music magazines) is 
owned by one person, me, and managed by 
me and my two children. In each of the past 
three years, String Letter has operated at a 
loss and we have subsidized those losses. We 
make business decisions based on the needs of 
ourselves, the people we employ, and the 
people with whom we do business—not a 
parent corporation or passive shareholders. 
We're no different from the independent music 
store near your home: dependent upon, and 
grateful to, the people who choose to patron- 
ize our establishment. 

Thanks for letting us know what you think 
about the change, thanks for listening to this 
shop talk about magazine economics, and most 
of all, thanks for reading Acoustic Guitar. It 
means a lot to us. 

— David A. Lusterman 
David.Lusterman@Stringletter.com 
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Dreadnought Acoustic 

This traditional instrument benefits from a dreadnought design 
and a solid mahogany top. Mahogany back and sides ensure a 
warm, rich sound, while the open pore satin finish and forward- 
shifted X-bracing provide luxurious resonance. 
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Enjoy full acc 
upper frets on this cutaway 
auditorium style guitar 
with solid mahogany top 
and a dark burst finish. 

“Fishman Presys electrics 
and a host of other modern 

' design elements make this 

a great guitar for a variety 

of players. 
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FEEDBACK 


A CHANGE OF PACE 

In his December 2018 “The Front Porch” column, 
AG editor and publisher David Lusterman 
shared the news that after 22 years of producing 
a new issue each month, Acoustic Guitar is 
switching to a bimonthly print schedule begin- 
ning with the March/April 2019 issue. As the 
every-other-month issues to come will have addi- 
tional pages (100 per issue, instead of 84 like the 
one you're holding right now), he also asked 
readers how they'd like to see those pages put to 
use. The suggestions ranged from more features 
to more gear coverage to more music of all types to 
more varied lessons to fewer Feedback letters (!). 
Here are some of your fellow readers’ thoughts 
on the change, and some ideas on how to fill 
that extra space. Share your suggestions at 
Editors.AG@Stringletter.com. 


I am not a fancy or gifted player (nor am I out 
there onstage or even playing jams with others) 
but a self-studying, play-because-I-love-it 
person who has found a very comfortable space 
in your pages. Despite having many other 
interests, I have only two magazine subscrip- 
tions: a 30-plus-year sub to The New Yorker 
and, for the last several years, a subscription to 
Acoustic Guitar. I would much rather have a 
bimonthly Acoustic Guitar subscription than 
none. More lessons would serve me well, but I 
love your other features too. Do what you 
must, I will keep subscribing. Best wishes and 
great music to everyone. 

—Tina Elkins 


Thanks for your explanation, and your candor. 
Being direct about what's going on is really 
appreciated. It's also a good sign of your leader- 
ship. I bought my first Martin 50 years ago, and 
am still playing, still learning. You folks are like 
an old friend who shows up for dinner and starts 
pickin' some new tunes. Always a delight! 
—Craig Hendrix 


Гуе been subscribing for many years and hate 
to see you go to bimonthly, but I understand 
what is driving the decision. One thing that I 
would love to see is about twice as many songs 
per issue—I always look at the list of songs 
first—and a little better selection of songs. It 
seems to me that in the last couple of years 
there have been more really old public-domain 
songs. You could have someone make a list of 
the best acoustic folk, rock, and blues songs of 
the last few decades (from about 1950 on) and 
use it to draw from without repeating ones you 
have already printed. Dylan alone could keep 
you busy for a long time. 

—Chris Barker 
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Extra pages? More guitars and related stringed 
instruments. Features on small builders, inno- 
vators, traditionalists, etc. 

—Saul P Morgenstern 


How about more articles on what every single 
acoustic guitar has in common? Wood. Talk 
about sustainability, availability, responsible 
harvesting, tone versus cost, etc. And I think all 
your readers will support the move to 
bimonthly publication. Beats the alternative. 
—Mick Goodfriend 


More flatpicking, less fingerpicking. Beginner 
as well as advanced lessons in each issue. If it's 
only fingerpicking, the issue leaves me out in 
the cold. I have nowhere else to turn. 

—Anon. 


I remember years ago when Frets magazine 
ceased to operate. That was a real disappoint- 
ment. You can imagine my delight in discovering 
Acoustic Guitar. I certainly don't want AG go that 
same route. The other guitar magazines just 
don't do it for me; none of them hit my sweet 
spot like AG. Good idea to go bimonthly. What- 
ever it takes. I love the monthly songs, espe- 
cially those rooted in fingerpicking and Delta 
blues. Intermediate difficulty is all I can 
manage. In all honestly, it takes me more than 
a month to get a new songs under my fingers 
anyway. Finally, I appreciate that the issues are 
offered in PDF as well. If it ever came to it, I 
could survive on PDF only. 

—Tim Koller 


Six issues versus 12 works for me since it will 
allow more time to really digest each issue. 
Each one contains so much useful information. 
Your online videos are also very informative. 
—Roy Spiekermann 


I recently became a subscriber again, and now 
you go back to bimonthly! That's OK, your 
quality is second to none. I vote for more 
songs. Nothing really technical, just good folk 
and country songs. 

—Larry Hanson 


I'm really sorry that you feel the need to cut 
the frequency, but I fully understand. Since I 
can’t bear to throw out any back issues, my 
wife at least will be grateful that the deluge is 
thinning a bit. I would urge you to use the 
extra few pages for things that are not ephem- 
eral, like album reviews or interviews tied to a 
new album or tour, but rather for more songs, 
usually with at least a couple of variations. For 
early-stage players like me, something like the 


recent Julian Lage piece (April 2018) was 
frustrating—great tune, but offering one 
chorus and then saying go ahead and impro- 
vise just like Julian does is easier said than 
done. In any case, I mainly wanted to write to 
say that, with a product like yours, you 
deserve to prosper. I wish you all the best 
figuring it out. 

—Gerry Khermouch 


I am an old acoustic rocker and I love learning 
how to efficiently play great acoustic-oriented 
classic songs of the ‘60s and ‘70s. Td like to see 
songs like “Tell Me Why” (Neil Young); “Land- 
slide” (Fleetwood Mac); and “Here, There and 
Everywhere” (The Beatles) in every issue. 
Perhaps you could also expand the accompa- 
nying text for each example. 

—Dave Clement 


Im an old music teacher and I really appreciate 
the guitar lessons your magazine offers—using 
standard tuning. Most anything but 12-bar blues 
seems to be new to many of my students, so Pm 
happy to have aid in broadening their horizons. 
—Elena Corey 


Please show whole guitars in photos—not just 
parts of them. Your gear reviews are generally 
quite short. More in depth reviews would be 
better. I hate your letters page as it mainly 
consists of readers praising you for the previous 
month’s publication. I suggest that you invite 
readers to submit articles for publication 
instead. I think that you should bring back the 
“Readers Tips” that were featured some years 
ago. As many players are also collectors it might 
be fun to have features on the guitar collections 
of readers or those of famous players. Although 
your publication is aimed at guitarists, many of 
us like dobros, mandolins, and banjos also. A 
review or feature on these instruments would be 
good from time to time. I think that your photos 
of big name guitarists are often too over- 
whelming; more writing or music would be 
better in such features. I hope that my observa- 
tions are constructive and I really look forward 
to seeing the new format. 

— Gerard Hayden 


I think you could expand coverage of luthiers 
and lutherie in North America. Га love to read 
about innovations in construction and design 
variation, photos of workshops, etc., including 
amateur builders. I would also like to see greater 
coverage of flamenco—any part: guitars, music, 
performance, teaching. Also, more coverage of 
Latin American/South American music. Td like 
to know more about the music and instruments 


of Argentina, Chile, and Brazil. Also, articles 
about how the guitar business is changing: how 
music stores have closed, how things like online 
lessons (both Skype and pre-recorded) have 
changed the way we learn music, and how the 
Internet has changed the way we find and buy 
guitars. Га also like to see good info on 
recording—at home and live—both with video 
and audio-only. I know you cover these topics, 
but I feel everything has changed so much 
because of the internet and technology. It’s like I 
was asleep while it all happened and now I’m 
returning to my hobby and it’s been blown up. 
—L.A. 


I would ask that you include articles from 
working musicians and/or write about the 
various venues where musicians can share 
their music with the public. Sharing insights 
and experiences of a live performance is 
always fascinating and helpful. 

—Art Bouthot 


It's always a good day when I open my mailbox 
and see AG rolled up and ready to read. How 
about more roots and Americana type stuff? 
Jason Isbell, Tyler Childers, Robert Earl Keen, 
and those guys. With tips on playing too. By 
the way, I loved the story on neighborhood 
guitar shops a few issues back. 

—Eddie 


More songs, especially bluegrass or old-time 
stuff. Also, more lessons of a basic nature 
would help. Some of the lessons I've looked 
at either start too fast, or quickly ramp up 
quickly to something past my capability or 
understanding. More flatpicking & fiddle 
tunes of various levels of difficulty. I think a 
great series would be to take a tune each 
month and do an easy, intermediate, and 
advanced lesson on it. 

—Ben Sendrow 


Thanks for the update on the changes. I have 
been a subscriber for many years and enjoy your 
magazine so much. I love advancing my knowl- 
edge of guitar-related techniques, so I would 
choose more lessons as what to add to the new 
100-page format. I have experienced lots of 
growth since receiving my first copy of your 
magazine and look forward to learning more. 
—Tommie Flick 


We want to hear from you! Share at Editors.AG@Stringletter.com 
and facebook.com/AcousticGuitarMagazine 
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www.americanmusicfurniture.com * 1(267)272-2460 


Steve Kaufman's Acoustic Kamps 
Look at this unbelievable 2019 Instructor Line-Up! 


Specially Designed for the True Beginner through Professional 
On The Campus of Maryville College in Maryville, TN - 17 mi. So. of Knoxville, TN. 


Old Time and Traditional Week - June 9-15 
Flatpicking: Steve Kaufman, Tim May, Doug Yeomans; Rhythm Guitar: Josh Goforth; 
Fingerpicking: Clive Carroll, Mary Flower, Eric Lagosch; Mountain Dulcimer: Sarah Morgan; 
Hammered Dulcimer: Ted Yoder; Old Time Banjo: Steve Baughman; 
Old Time Fiddle: Erynn Marshall, Rachel Eddy; 
Old Time Singing: Alice Gerrard; Old Time Mandolin: Carl Jones; 
Bluegrass Week - June 16-22: Flatpicking: Dan Crary, Mark Cosgrove, Beppe Gambetta, 
Grant Gordy, Tyler Grant, Ross Martin; Rhythm Guitar: Dan Boner; 

Mandolin: David Benedict, Andrew Collins, Tim Connell, Bruce Graybill, Andy Hatfield, Jordan 
Ramsey; Bluegrass Fiddle: Bronwyn Keith-Hynes, Kenny Kosek, Nate Lee; 
Bluegrass Banjo: BB Bowness, John Carlini, Gary Davis, Alan Munde; Songwriting: Donna 
Ulisse; Bass: Steve Roy, Nate Sabat; Bluegrass Singing: Dale Ann Bradley, Don Rigsby; 
Ukulele: Gerald Ross, Tony Anthonisen; Dobro ™: Jimmy Heffernan, Phil Leadbetter; 
Beginner 101: Annie Savage; Jam Instructors: Keith Yoder and David Firestine 


Your $900.00 Registration pus ia ana fes Includes: 
All Classes, Housing and Meals plus ~ 

7 Four Daily Jams for Beginner, Intermediate, и 

7 Highly Focused Afternoon Instructor Sessions 
Ensemble Work, Ensemble Concert, Contra Dance wit JN 
Rotating Classes, Nightly Star-Studded Concerts 

Open Mic Time on the Main Stage, Coffee House Time 


Of 


Voted "Best 
Camps" 
Each Year Since 2002 Airport Shuttle Service from Knoxville Airport (TYS) 


Find Out Why! PI 
us much, much more.. 
Register Today - It Only T akes a Moment! 
www.flatpik.com 
Write or Call for a Free Kamp Brochure 
PO Box 1020, Alcoa, TN 37701 
Steve@Flatpik.com or 865-982-3808 - 


You're Ready Now so Register Today! [=] 
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Bibb, holding a Peter Wahl 12-string resonator, with kora master Solo Cissokho 


A Wide World of Music 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


n a career spanning five decades, singer, 
I songwriter, and guitarist Eric Bibb has proven 
to be a musical alchemist—combining heaping 
helpings of blues, gospel, folk, and world music 
styles into a distinctive and magical amalgam 
that feels like its own genre. A relentless collab- 
orator, through the years he’s shared albums 
and stages with literally hundreds of players 
and singers—many of them from Sweden, 
which Bibb has called home for decades, but 
also other European, North American, and 
African countries; you name it. 

His latest release, the two-disc Global 
Griot (Stony Plain), is a magnificent portrait 
of this thoroughly eclectic artist. The 24 
songs—20 of them written by Bibb and an 
assortment of musical friends—were recorded 
in seven countries (Sweden, France, Jamaica, 
Canada, Ghana, the UK, and U.S.) and touch 
on all the styles mentioned above. It’s deep, 
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soulful, inspiring, literate, and supremely 
tuneful. The album booklet defines a griot 
(gree-oh) as a person “responsible for main- 
taining an oral history in the form of music, 
poetry, and storytelling.” Bibb’s collaborators 
are truly modern griots, on a mission to heal 
a deeply troubled world through song. 

I phoned Bibb at his abode in Stockholm last 
October to discuss the making of Global Griot. 


Do you have a favorite guitar that you write 
on and do demos with? 

No, because I have too many “favorite” guitars 
[laughs]. According to my wife, maybe I have 
too many guitars in general. The one I’m 
currently getting to know and love is a custom- 
made Santa Cruz. So I don’t have a favorite, 
but there are guitars I’ve had for a long time 
that have been the conduit of quite a few songs 
through the years. I know a lot of luthiers, and 


through their generosity and passion for the 
music I’ve been able to be the owner of some 
really fine, unusual instruments. 


Such as? 

Well, I'm іп my kitchen right now looking at 
two guitars on stands near the refrigerator. One 
is a baritone guitar that I used on the new 
album made by a really fine Swedish luthier 
named David Sundberg. There’s a plethora of 
great luthiers in Sweden these days. Standing 
behind it is a parlor 12-string made by a guy 
named David King in England—it’s a really 
fantastic guitar with an angelic sound that is 
beguiling. So, if a song comes through in the 
kitchen, it might be based on something that 
happens first on one of those guitars. 


So, the guitar influences the writing. 
Very much so. I’d say most of the time they’re 
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intrinsically linked. It becomes a composition 
between a vocal melody and a guitar part that 
is basically fixed. In other words, I don’t write a 
song like: “Oh, this a C chord, this is a dimin- 
ished. . . .” It doesn’t go like that for me. It goes 
from a guitar song to a vocal melody on top, 
and they evolve parallel to each other simulta- 
neously. That’s the way I usually write, though 
it’s not the only way I write. 


What is the 12-string resonator heard so 
prominently on the album? 

That’s a great guitar. It’s a really, really 
wonderful innovation that is the work of a 
man named Peter Wahl [the German luthier 
behind Peters Resonators]. He basically resur- 
rects older acoustic instruments that he finds, 
like Sears-catalog guitars from the ’30s and 
Stellas. But this particular instrument is an 
Otwin—a ’60s, East German, tractor of a 
12-string; a really sturdy beast. He basically 
converted it into a resophonic 12-string— 
because he makes his own custom resonators 
and implants them and refurbishes the old 
guitar. It sounds almost like a Celtic harp—it 
chimes. I have two of his instruments. 

There are so many fine luthiers I could 
name. Roger Bucknall at Fylde Guitars in 
England sent someone around to my house 
with six guitars for me to try out, and later I 
said, “You’re getting five of them back; the 
sixth I can’t part with—it’s enchanted me, so 
you have to tell me what we have to do to be 
square.” The signature guitar he ended up 
collaborating with me on is a wonderful cedar- 
top that’s kind of an OM model, and it’s been 
my workhorse for many years. 

I've been working a lot on the road with a 
Larson Brothers guitar—not the Larson Broth- 
ers of old [Chicago-based luthiers, originally 
from Sweden, who were popular in the 1930s 
and '40s] but a newer one made by Maurice 
DuPont, a French luthier. There are some 
folks in Germany who acquired the Larson 
Brothers logo, or the brand, and they're 
putting out really nice guitars. Mine is all 
mahogany. I was on tour opening for George 
Benson over the summer, and I was onstage 
doing a sound check when George came out 
and said, “Man, that sounds great—what is 
that guitar you’re playing?” I showed it to 
him, and we had a little guitar-buddy 
moment, and as he was walking away I said, 
“TIl send you one!” It's not every day you get 
to send a guitar to a guitar idol! 

There are so many luthiers in Scandinavia 
alone who are making seriously good guitars. I 
have another one I like a lot from a guy named 
Thomas Fredholm, who's made guitars for folks 
in Alison Krauss' band. 


What is the Bulgarian guitar on "Michael 
Row da Boat"? 

It's a guitar that was made in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
and it has two soundholes—it has a kind of 
exaggerated upper bout that has a sound port 
in it. It has a trapeze tailpiece, and it sounds 
like this [he plays a very chimey chord]. It's 
got a layered plywood top; a real cheap guitar, 
but I love it. You can actually see a version of 
one of these guitars on the cover of [Malian 
musician] Ali Farka Toure's African Blues 
album. At that time, I think Mali was a Marxist 
country that had an exchange-student rela- 
tionship with Bulgaria, so some Bulgarian 
instruments ended up coming back to Mali. 


Speaking of Mali, the kora player Solo 
Cissokho appears on the new album. To 
what degree has working with a kora as 
much as you have affected the guitar parts 
you write with it? Obviously a kora has its 
own crisp, well-defined sonority, so it seems 
like a lot of times you'll pair it with the 
12-string resonator, which has more sustain. 
That's right. What I like to do—because Solo 
is such a masterful player and amazing 
improviser—is, in real time, play a sequence 
of changes that are usually arpeggiated. My 
way of playing actually evolved from early 
years of playing classical guitar to a degree, 
so I started incorporating what I knew from 
classical guitar technique with alternate 
thumbpicking and acoustic blues-style 
playing. This is a very specific way of getting 
melodies into the first three strings, and then 
there's an inner melody, and there's a 
bassline. So that came together from a combi- 
nation of studying country blues and classical 
guitar. But when I started playing with Solo, 
he said to me very early on, “Man, there are 
so many kora melodies in your playing!" Га 
been listening to kora music for a long and 
it's true—that arpeggiated guitar style is quite 
reminiscent of a lot of kora melodies I've 
heard, and I’ve drifted toward that kind of 
modality and been influenced by it. So we 
had an easy time meshing. 


| didn't realize you had a classical guitar 
background. 

I grew up listening to Segovia and playing 
Carcassi. You realize that a thumb and three 
fingers on the strings, and maybe a pinky 
anchoring—that's an orchestra right there. 
There's a lot of stuff going on simultaneously; 
you can do a lot with four fingers. 


Did you go through a period when you were 
playing regular Martins or Gibsons? 
Sure. I had a high school friend who had a 
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il know a lot of luthiers, 
and through their 
generosity and passion 
for the music l've been 
able to be the owner of 
some really fine, unusual 
instruments: 


wonderful Guild 12-string that he used to lend 
me all the time—T'm looking at a picture of it 
now! That was one of my favorite guitars. 
When I came to Europe, not only did I get 
interested in local luthiers, but the vintage 
instruments that used to show up, and still do, 
at the better shops are quite interesting, even 
though they're too expensive for most working 
musicians. Older, smaller-bodied Gibsons and 
Kalamazoos are guitars that I owned and loved. 
I have a Martin—a Roger McGuinn 7-string 
with a high G string added. Roger basically 
got tired of lugging two guitars around for his 
solo gigs, and of course he needed to have 
that 12-string jangle, so he came up with that 
interesting guitar. 


How many guitars would you bring if you 
were coming over to America to tour? 

Three, usually. I wish I could take more, but 
it's often three, and it changes. Not too long 
ago I acquired this wonderful Waterloo 
guitar—you know, Bill Collings' thing—and I 
love it! It's the Jumbo King model. Then there's 
the custom-made Santa Cruz I mentioned, 
which I take with me; that's an even more 
recent acquisition. I call it the “Howlin’ Wolf” 
because it's got a beautiful inlay of a howling 
wolf, and it's 13 frets to the body, all-black. Fm 
also traveling with a smaller-bodied guitar 
with a redwood top made by a great Finnish 
luthier named Juha Lottonen. 


Is there a Holy Grail guitar out there for you? 
Oh, there are probably lots! [Laughs] But I'm 
going to say a D'Angelico New Yorker. 


For more of this interview, visit AcousticGuitar.com. 
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Inside Joni Ше 


inventive guitar style 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER DDE 


JONI MITCHELL 


he first and last time Joni Mitchell tried 
T to learn guitar in a conventional way, 

she was just starting to play—swept up 
in the folk revival of the early '60s—and picked 
up a Pete Seeger instructional record. 

“I went straight to the Cotten picking,” she 
told me in an Acoustic Guitar interview back in 
1996. “Your thumb went from the sixth string, 
fifth string, sixth string, fifth string... . I 
couldn’t do that, so I ended up playing mostly 
the sixth string but banging it into the fifth 
string. So Elizabeth Cotten definitely is an influ- 
ence; it’s me not being able to play like her.” 

Fortunately for all of us, what Mitchell 
accomplished on guitar, instead of copping 
Cotten’s fingerpicking style, was something far 
more significant: She learned to play like 
herself—and no one else. Using an ever- 
changing array of alternate tunings to generate 
unusual harmonies, and a unique harp-like 
picking style, Mitchell reinvented the guitar as 
a vehicle for accompaniment and songwriting. 
The evolution of her guitar style is inseparable 
from her journey as one of the defining singer- 
songwriters of her generation. 

In the past, trying to decipher how Mitchell 
created those lush guitar sounds on seminal 
albums like Court and Spark or Hejira involved 
some real detective work, but nowadays her 
guitar work is much better documented. The 
official Mitchell website offers an exhaustive 
library of transcriptions, many YouTube lessons 
are available, and after decades in develop- 
ment, the Joni Mitchell Complete So Far... 
guitar songbook (with tunings and shapes for 
167 songs, and my 1996 AG cover story as the 
foreword) was finally published in 2014. 

Even with all these resources, it is easy to 
become dazed and confused while exploring 
Mitchell's world of guitar—as I was just 
reminded when I picked up a guitar I'd left in 
the tuning Bb F Db Eb Ab C (used in “Last 
Chance Lost" from Turbulent Indigo) and felt 
like I'd stepped into the Twilight Zone. The 
best way to study her style is step by step, 
progressing from the more folk-rooted songs 
of her first few albums to her later, jazzier 
music, and that's the aim of this lesson. For 
additional guidance, I reached out to Howard 
Wright, Sue Tierney, and Dave Blackburn— 
three Mitchell guitar obsessives who've contrib- 
uted to the guitar sections of jonimitchell.com 
—as well as singer-songwriter Eric Andersen, 
who helped Mitchell get started on the open- 
tuning path. 

Mitchell released her last studio album, 
Shine, in 2007, and has been mostly out of the 
public eye for the last decade, especially since 
suffering a brain aneurysm in 2015. She turned 
75 in November, an event celebrated at a gala 
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concert in Los Angeles with performances by 
Graham Nash, James Taylor, Chaka Khan, 
Emmylou Harris, Norah Jones, Los Lobos, and 
many more. So this is an apt time to explore the 
legacy of a pioneering guitarist whose music is 
a wellspring of ideas for going beyond standard 
approaches to the instrument. 


STRUMMING IN OPEN D 
Almost right out of the gate as a guitarist and 
songwriter, Mitchell started using alternate 
tunings; one likely reason she went in this 
direction, according to David Yaffe's recent 
biography Reckless Daughter, is that tuning to 
an open chord made playing easier on her 
hands, weakened by childhood polio. Only a 
couple of her very early songs (“The Urge for 
Going," "Tin Angel") and late ones (*Harlem in 
Havana," “Shine”) are in standard tuning. 
Mitchell's tuning odyssey began in the mid- 
'60s, when she was living in Detroit and per- 
forming as a duo with her then-husband, 
Chuck Mitchell. One fateful night, Joni went 
to the local folk club Chessmate to hear Eric 
Andersen, who'd gotten into open tunings 
from slide players like Muddy Waters and 
Mississippi Fred McDowell. 


Ladies of the Canyon, 1970 


"She hated playing guitar in standard 
tuning," Andersen recalls. “Standard tuning 
could be difficult—think learning and playing 
the F barre chord—and, in her case, boring, 
missing many musical regions she had in mind. 
In my show in Detroit I was playing in E, D, 
and G tunings. Afterwards we went to her 
lovely home. She was curious about these 
tunings, so I showed her. From there, the rest 
was history." 

A good entry point into Mitchell’s style is 
open D (D A D F# A D), as heard on some of her 
most covered songs, such as “Big Yellow Taxi" 
and “Both Sides Now.” She also strummed these 
songs, so the picking-hand technique is straight- 
forward compared with what came later. 

In the Complete So Far songbook, "Big 
Yellow Taxi" and “Both Sides Now,” along with 
other songs from her early albums, are shown 
as open E (E B E G# B E), which is the same as 
open D up a whole step. Since open E involves 
raising strings 5, 4, and 3 higher than stan- 
dard, which could be inadvisable depending on 
the guitar and string gauge, I use open D and 
capo up to match the original keys. 

In Example 1, strum through a progression 
based on "Conversation," from Ladies of the 
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Example 1 


Tuning: D A D F# A D, Capo IV 
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Example 2 


Tuning: D A D Fš A D, Capo ll 
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Canyon, using open D with a capo at the fourth 
fret. As in most Mitchell songs, there are only a 
few repeating shapes and lots of ringing open 
strings. (You'll see some of the same shapes at 
work in the full transcription of “Both Sides 
Now" on page 60.) For the F and E chords, use 
a one-finger barre at the third and second 
frets, respectively. 

One of the beauties of open tunings is how 
they facilitate playing fretted notes high up the 
neck over open bass strings, widening the range 
of the instrument. Mitchell took advantage of 
this sound early on in “Chelsea Morning,” 
another open D (or open E) strummer. In 
Example 2, based on the verse, start way up at 
the tenth and 12th frets (above the capo) on 
the high strings, then shift down the neck to 
play a one-finger A barre chord at the fifth 
fret. As in Example 1, play open strings 
between chord shapes. Example 3 shows a 
sweet passage based on the refrain (“Oh, 
won't you stay/ We'll put on the day . . .”), 
where the descending bass line adds a touch of 
bluesiness to an otherwise bright, major- 
sounding progression. 

Even as Mitchell ventured into more 
radical tunings, she continued to come back 
to open D in songs such as "People's Parties" 
and "Amelia" (down a step from open D to 
open C: CGCEG C). 


FINGERPICKING IN OPEN G 

In her early songs, Mitchell also made use of 
the other common open tuning she learned 
from Andersen, open G (D G D G B D). 

One open-G classic is “The Circle Game," 
which had already been covered by Ian and 
Sylvia, Buffy Sainte-Marie, and Tom Rush 
before Mitchell released her own version on 
Ladies of the Canyon in 1970. As you can see in 
Example 4, based on the chorus, the shapes are 
simple but the fingerpicking pattern is a little 


TUNINGS BY NUMBER 
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tricky: It follows а syncopated 1-2-3/1-2-3/1-2 
rhythm, with bass notes on each 1. Sue Tierney 
refers to the precise picking on songs like this 
as Mitchell’s “music box fingerstyle.” Practice 
the pattern just on the open G, as in measure 1, 
slowly at first. You may notice that the upper 
notes of the fingerpicking part hint at the 
melody; Mitchell’s vocal and guitar are always 
closely intertwined. 


To wrap your head around Mitchell’s tunings, it’s helpful to understand her own system 
(by way of her guitar archivist, Joel Bernstein) for tracking tunings: Name the pitch of 
the lowest string and then, for the others, the fret number that equals the pitch of the 
next string. Standard tuning, by this system, is E 5 5 5 4 5: from the low E string to the 
A string is five frets; from the A string to the D string is five frets; and so on. Open D 


(DADFHAD)isD75435. 


This number system is not only handy for getting in tune string by string but shows 
how the same relative tunings recur at different pitches. Mitchell’s tunings lowered over 
the years along with her voice, so while she started off with open E or open D, for 
instance, later she favored open С or even open B-all with the same intervals between 
strings (bass note and then 7 5 4 3 5). Many of her tunings use 7 7 or 7 5 on the low 
end, with varied intervals on top. You can see how these tuning families work in the 
well-designed database on jonimitchell.com, and in the tuning tables in the Complete 


So Far songbook. 
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For the Roses, 1972 


If you want to venture further in learning 
“The Circle Game,” be aware that she actually 
reached over the bass side of the fretboard with 
her index finger for two barre shapes, as shown 
in Example 5. This is reminiscent of the thumb 
fretting technique of her contemporary Richie 
Havens, in his case using open-D tuning. 

For additional practice with open-G finger- 
picking, play Example 6, based on “Little Green.” 
In conjunction with the open tuning, the simple 
fingerings create some nice extended harmonies. 


TUNING IN AND FINDING SHAPES 
Especially starting with For the Roses (1972), 
Mitchell went off the charts in terms of tunings 
and picking technique. 

Some songs on For the Roses use variations 
on open D (like “Barangrill,” in the D7 tuning 
D AC F£ A D) or open G (like “For the Roses,” 
G GDGBD, with the sixth string an octave 
below the fifth). She used open G with the sixth 
string down to C on “Cold Blue Steel and Sweet 
Fire.” In Example 7, shift from a bluesy bass 
riff to lush chords fretted on the middle strings 
and surrounded by open strings. 

On For the Roses, a sign of things to come 
is “Woman of Heart and Mind,” played in 
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B F# C# E B D#—that’s a B major chord with 
the 9th and 11th added. Try it in Example 8, 
which for simplicity’s sake uses this tuning a 
half step higher (C G D FC E). Fretting the 
middle strings up the neck creates some gor- 
geous sounds. Another Mitchell guitar gem in 
this tuning (the C version), and using similar 
shapes, is “Just Like This Train” from Court 
and Spark. Over time, Mitchell favored 
tunings like this that easily generate rich har- 
monies such as suspended, 6th, 7th, 9th, and 
13th chord voicings. 

For all the fanciness of the chord names, the 
shapes Mitchell used throughout her songs are 
remarkably simple and consistent—one-finger 
barres and a few recurring shapes like the one 
used for Fadd9 and D9 in Ex. 8. (For the record, 
though the chord grids show using four fingers 
for this shape, Mitchell herself often used her 
thumb to fret the sixth string.) The harmonic 
complexity is under the hood of the tunings, 
not from the fingerings. Here’s how Mitchell 
described her approach to chord shapes: “Put it 
in a tuning and you’ve got three chords imme- 
diately—open, barre five, barre seven, and your 
higher octave, like half-fingering on the 12th,” 
she said. “Then you've got to find where your 
minors are and where the interesting colors 
are—that’s the exciting part.” 

Though she used simple shapes overall, 
Mitchell rarely strummed them as block chords. 
She described the guitar as a mini orchestra, 
with the top strings as her horn section and the 
bottom three as cello and viola (and on albums 
like Court and Spark, she made these concep- 
tions literal by doubling some of her horn-style 
guitar lines with actual horns and woodwinds). 
In many songs she used partial chords and 
played harmonized melodies on pairs of strings. 
You can hear this effect in Example 9, based on 
“Refuge of the Roads” (from Hejira, in the 
tuning C A C F A C). Play a melodic riff on the 
treble strings on top of one-finger barres at the 
seventh and fifth frets. 


A deep dive into Mitchell's tunings can be disorienting not only for 
your fingers but for your guitar. Just ask Dave Blackburn, who with 
his wife, Robin Adler, has performed six entire Mitchell albums, 
from Blue to Mingus. “What really doesn't work is tuning and 
retuning one guitar from song to song as she valiantly did, without 
a tuner, in the early club days; he says. “The neck hates the 


One of the most challenging aspects of Mitchell’s 
guitar style to emulate is the picking-hand tech- 
nique that she favored from the mid-’70s 
onward—a blend of fingerstyle picking and strum- 
ming often described as a brush stroke. In Howard 
Wright’s words, “Much of the time, she uses only 
her thumb for the lowest strings, with two or three 
fingers working together to strum partial chords 
on the other strings (with upstrokes), and indi- 
vidual fingers sometimes picking out phrases and 


August 1974, Universal Amphitheatre, Los Angeles 


melodic lines.” Maintaining nails that extend 
beyond the fingertips, he adds, is essential for 
getting a clear tone on the upstrokes. 

In addition to covering the low end, the 
thumb provides percussion with light slaps on 
the bass strings. As Mitchell put it, “A lot of my 
style is raking the chords and slapping it so that 
the bass string is almost more of a snare drum. 
It’s sometimes quite atonal.” 

If you watch live videos of Mitchell—highly 
recommended to get a handle on this aspect of 


served with a string set like D'Addario's EJ19, with medium- 


intended pitches. 


gauge bass strings and lights on top. For tunings that are low 
across the board, Blackburn recommends setting up an 
inexpensive baritone acoustic, such as the Alvarez ABT60, with 
custom gauges that are matched as closely as possible to their 


“So, for example, for songs that are in the C G D E G C tuning, 


tension changes, and the strings chafe against the nut and saddle 
and break often, even when tuning lower. What works for me is to 
set up a few guitars with appropriate string gauges and leave them 
that way for days or weeks” 

For Mitchell tunings in which the bass strings go way down 
while the trebles are fairly close to standard, you may be well 
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РІ put a .059 or .065 on the bottom, ап A string dropped to G for 
the fifth, a regular D on the fourth, a very light D tuned up to E for 
the third, a wound G for the second, and a B string tuned up to C 
for the first? he says. “It intonates perfectly, as all the strings are 
close to their normal tension, and the scale of the baritone helps 
the deep strings resonate” 
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Example 7 
Tuning: CGDGBD 
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JONI MITCHELL 


her style—notice the graceful, undulating 
motion of her right hand. “She has long, 
slender hands,” says Dave Blackburn, “and she 
was able to drape them over the strings in a 
wonderfully relaxed way, with her picking 
direction very perpendicular to the strings 
using a perfect wrist arc.” 

Practice Mitchell’s picking style in 
Example 10, based on her lesser-known gem 
“Night Ride Home,” in the Cadd9 tuning C G 
D E G C. Pick bass notes with your thumb and 
upstrokes on the treble strings with your 
fingers, and drop your thumb gently onto the 
bass strings for a light slap, mostly on beat 
2—an effect like a tap on the hi-hat. For 
inspiration, check YouTube for Mitchell’s gor- 
geous solo rendition of “Night Ride Home” 
taped for Dutch national TV in 1988. 

Try a similar groove in Example 11, going 
back and forth between two chord shapes used in 
“The Magdalene Laundries,” the haunting track 
from Turbulent Indigo. The tuning B F# B E A E, 
used on no other Mitchell song, has a huge 
range, with the sixth string plunging to B and 
the first at the standard E. Note that this song is 
not in the key of B, as you might expect, but in 
A; the I chord is rooted at the tenth fret of the 


sixth string. In terms of percussion, the main 
thumb slap is again on beat 2, though through- 
out her songs Mitchell freely adds syncopated 
accents, like a jazz drummer. 

In considering her rhythmic sense, it’s 
interesting to check out what happened when 
Mitchell revisited “Big Yellow Taxi” in 2007 
for the album Shine. Gone was the straight-up 
folk-rock strumming of the original. Instead 
she played a syncopated groove similar to 
Example 12, with plenty of string percussion 
and damping for a staccato feel. You may 
find, as I did, that using your fingers, rather 
than a pick, makes it easier to approximate 
the sound. 


ON THE PATH 

Mitchell’s approach to guitar no doubt has 
inspired many players to turn those tuners and 
search for new ideas by getting lost in alter- 
nate tunings. Some contemporary guitarist/ 
songwriters come across as highly influenced 
by Mitchell—the talented young artist 
Madison Cunningham is one example I 
recently encountered. But Mitchell’s whole 
style is so unusual that you’d be hard-pressed 
to find a true soundalike guitarist. Sue Tierney 


TWO GUITARS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


If you spend time trying to learn Mitchell’s precise guitar parts off the records, you'll 
soon discover one complication: Often there are two or more guitars playing similar 
but not exactly the same parts. Even early songs like “The Circle Game” have double- 
tracked guitars. The effect was particularly pronounced on Hejira, where the guitar 
parts were looser. On a song like “Нејіга” says Howard Wright, “the way the doubled 
guitars create accidental—or perhaps deliberate—small variations, there's a beautiful 
blurring and softening effect” Mitchell carried the multitracking approach to its extreme 
on Chalk Mark in a Rainstorm, overlaying 20-some guitar tracks in songs like “My 


Secret Place” 


Since it isn’t possible to recreate the multitracked sound precisely using one guitar, 
once you get the shapes down, focus on the overall feel rather than following an exact 
pattern. That’s true to the way Mitchell did it, too. 


For all the fanciness of the 
chord names, the shapes 
Mitchell used throughout 
her songs are remarkably 
simple and consistent- 
one-finger barres and a 
few recurring shapes. 


sees Mitchell in this regard as an outlier: “The 
only other person I would put in this category,” 
she says, “is Michael Hedges, who took the 
guitar and made it sound like a completely dif- 
ferent instrument.” 

Blackburn comments, “I do see players like 
David Wilcox and Jonatha Brooke playing in 
the Joni-esque hybrid style. But it’s not just a 
technique or ‘style,’ anyway; it is her whole 
vision of inventing fresh sonorities and voic- 
ings from one song to the next, always in 
search of an emotional color suitable to the 
lyrics. James Taylor, Joni’s old friend and lover, 
described her composing as not just painting 
on a canvas but designing a fresh canvas first— 
for each song! How many of us have the 
patience or the doggedness to do that?” 

It’s poignant to delve into Mitchell’s music 
like this at a time when the artist herself is no 
longer active. A few years ago, following her 
near-fatal aneurism, reports of her health were 
grim. But Eric Andersen, who remains in close 
touch with Mitchell—she is the godmother of 
his daughter, Sari—shares a hopeful image 
from a recent visit to her home. He sang 
Mitchell’s own classic “River” to her, and the 
songwriter herself joined in, softly. 

“They told us it was the first time she sang 
since her collapse and recovery,” he says. “I put 
an open-tuning guitar in her lap and she 
strummed it a while. Very moving to see my 


sister in action.” AG 
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FREE SPIRITS 


texts to pursue a musical life in free improvisa- 
tion—less a style than a methodology, 
removed from the set structures associated 


n the mid-1960s, the British session 
and nightclub guitarist Derek Bailey 
shed the conventions of those con- 


with popular music, like 32-bar song forms 
and the 12-bar blues, and listener expecta- 
tions. In the process, Bailey, with his uncon- 
ventional ideas and techniques, did much to 
extend the vocabulary of the guitar. 

A couple of generations later, a young 
cohort of improvisers, indebted to Bailey in 
their nonstandard musical thinking, continues 
to draw new sounds from the guitar. Wendy 
Eisenberg, Arian Shafiee, and Tashi Dorji— 
each with a solo acoustic album on the bou- 
tique record label VDSQ—play music of 
striking originality. I spoke with these musi- 
cians about their paths to improvisation, their 
discoveries along the way, and the tools of 
their trade. 


WENDY EISENBERG 

Wendy Eisenberg was more or less a straight- 
ahead jazz guitarist when she enrolled as an 
undergraduate at the Eastman School of 
Music in 2010. But when she woke up one 
morning with a numb and throbbing picking 
arm, she knew that something was amiss. It 


Ч just went to 
Ted’s studio and 
improvised for 
two hours in 
this beautiful 
old room? 

WENDY EISENBERG 


turned out to be nerve entrapment, and that 
resulted in a change of direction. 

“I decided to stay in school but limit my 
playing to only a little bit each day,” she says. 
“The technical limitations felt really bad, so I 
started getting into improvisation as a way of 
engaging with the vocabulary and texture of 
jazz—but in a personal way—and using my 
own kind of guitar techniques.” 

As a longtime fan of punk, noise, and other 
idioms not taught at Eastman, Eisenberg had 
an uneasy relationship with academic jazz. So, 
after graduating in 2014 she headed to the 
New England Conservatory of Music, where 


she pursued her master’s degree in Contempo- 
rary Improvisation—a unique program, 
founded by the pianist Ran Blake, in which 
improvisation is freed from any particular 
genre. (Full disclosure: I attended the same 
program in the 1990s.) Eisenberg says, “What 
I really took from that program was how to 
critically engage in music through my own 
practice, as well as an amazing ear-training 
component that has allowed me to be able to 
play exactly what I hear.” 

Eisenberg, now 27 and based in Western 
Massachusetts, has emerged as a fresh voice in 
a range of settings. She played guitar in the 


Example 1—Wendy Eisenberg 
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Its Shape Is Your Touch 


€ O` 


experimental and recently defunct band Birthing 
Hips, explores art song on her album Time 
Machine (HEC), leads an electric noise trio on 
The Machinic Unconscious (Tzadik), and plays 
spontaneous solo guitar compositions on Its 
Shape Is Your Touch (VDSQ). 

Eisenberg used her cherished jazz box—a 
1959 Gibson ES-175, its acoustic voice rein- 
forced by scant amplification—to record Its 
Shape Is Your Touch in the home studio of Ted 


WATCH VIDEOS FROM WENDY EISENBERG, ARIAN SHAFIEE, AND TASHI DORJI 


these gestural concepts that Pd been working 
on, and [making the album was all about] 
playing, setting up problems for myself and 
teasing them out in real time.” 

Asked about a specific example of a 
problem, Eisenberg explains that it might be 
about how to explore the different permuta- 
tions of a melody and how it behaves іп а 
certain setting—or, “Take an open C chord,” 
she says. “You are not just dealing with the 
fact that it’s a triad, you’re dealing with its 
whole history on the instrument as a tool for 
songwriting and Americana guitar playing. 
That’s a major problem to be working on—in 
a good way.” 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 

On “Goldenseal,” from Its Shape Is Your 
Touch, Eisenberg kicks things off by address- 
ing how to approach one of the guitar’s most 
basic sonorities, an open C chord, in interest- 
ing ways. She does this through a range of 
transformations, as notated in Example 1. 
Some chords—like that in bar 2, which, 
having both a major third (E) and a minor 
third (Eb), is not easy to label—are quite 
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WHAT SHE PLAYS 

1959 Gibson ES-175D with DR Pure Blues 
strings (.011-.050), Martin Sigma GCS-2 with 
various Martin strings; Fender Princeton ampli- 
fier; D'Andrea Pro Plec 351 (1.5mm) picks 


ARIAN SHAFIEE 

Several years ago, Arian Shafiee sold the bulk of 
his gear and moved from Boston to New York. 
Camping out at a friend’s home in SoHo, without 
any equipment, he looked for an apartment- 


friendly guitar on eBay. “On a whim, I bought 
this early-’90s Guild for $200 and just got really 
hyped on it and wrote the music on my album.” 


° 
Reichman, a Boston-based accordionist, com- tense. Others, like the Fmaj7 chord with a G 5 
poser, and audio engineer. Eisenberg says, ^I іп the bass, add a sense of peace and open- 9 
just went to Ted’s studio and improvised for ness. Eisenberg definitely succeeded іп 9 
two hours in this beautiful old room. I had all solving the problem of handling that C chord. £ 
Arian Shafiee 
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A Scarlet Fail 


Shafiee, who is 27, started playing guitar as a 
teenager, when he discovered his mother’s electric 
in the basement of their San Francisco home. He 
went through a classic-rock and then a noise-rock 
phase before discovering a 20th century master- 
piece that changed his life. “I heard Morton Feld- 
man’s String Quartet No. 2—this seven-hour 
string quartet—when I was 15,” he says. “That 
was a game-changer. After that, I got a little less 
interested in guitar and started working more 
towards composition. And things kind of 
coalesced together: composition, weird improvi- 
sational techniques, and playing the guitar.” 


Like Eisenberg, Shafiee is a graduate of 
NEC’s Contemporary Improvisation program, 
which he says gave him “basically a million 
different methodologies for improv.” He 
emerged with an idiosyncratic approach to 
music in which he blurs together Western and 
Middle Eastern influences, courtesy of his 
Iranian and Turkish background, as well as 
microtonal and noise elements. “My work is 
informed by everything from [composer 
Henryk] Gorecki to the second wave of black 
metal,” Shafiee says. 

In his art-rock band, Guerilla Toss, Shafiee 
generally plays with great exuberance, but his 
solo guitar album, A Scarlet Fail (VDSQ), finds 
him in a more introspective mode. He says the 
album began to take shape not long after he got 
the Guild, when he took to exploring the instru- 
ment in his friend’s stairwell. “The acoustics 
were really crazy,” Shafiee says. “Pd play some- 
thing really basic, like a C chord, and hear all 
this other wild shit in it. Chords would bleed 
together in a way where almost anything I 
played sounded good.” 

Shafiee turned his stairwell improvisa- 
tions, some of them generated by nonstan- 
dard tunings and the use of a partial capo, 
into the more fixed compositions on the 
album. The pieces tend towards slowness and 


enigma, and though they sometimes hint at 
familiar territory—like the sudden and fleet- 
ing appearance of a major triad—they are 
decidedly nonidiomatic. “When I play electric 
guitar, I think about drums and keyboard,” 
Shafiee explains. “But on acoustic guitar, I 
use this weird visualization process, and most 
of the time I’m thinking about harp, which 
gives me a lot of compositional and improvi- 
sational choices that I never would have 
thought of.” 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 

On “Muted Heather,” from A Scarlet Fail, Shafiee 
uses a nonstandard tuning of his own invention, 
lowest string to highest, D E B F# A# B. The 
excerpt shown here (Example 2), which starts 
at 2:40 on the recording and extends until the 
end of the piece, reveals Shafiee’s deft sense of 
harmony, in which he gives equal consideration 
to closely voiced chords (Gmaj7/F#), triads (B), 
and extended jazz voicings (Em11). The sum 
of these components is a rich and unexpected 
sonic tapestry. 


WHAT HE PLAYS 

Guild JF4-NT; D’Addario EJ17 Phosphor Bronze 
strings (.013-.056), with high E swapped out 
for a .017 and G exchanged for an unwound 
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Tashi Dorji 


.024; Dunlop Max-Grip Jazz III and US Blues 
BWC brass 2mm picks; Kyser capos 


TASHI DORJI 

As a teenager in the remote Himalavan 
kingdom of Bhutan in the earlv 1990s, Tashi 
Dorji had to go to great lengths to hear music 
beyond his country’s traditional fare. “I didn’t 
have access to television or the Internet, and 
there weren’t any music stores,” he says, “so 
when I could, I would get bootleg cassettes of 
albums, like Nirvana’s Bleach.” 

Dorji got his first guitar at 15—an old 
nylon-string that a Swiss expatriate neighbor 
left behind—and taught himself by exploring 
the instrument and by copying what he heard 
on bootlegs and on shortwave radio, as well as 
picking up tips from friends who had managed 
to learn guitar. “It was all imagination and bor- 
rowing and hearing from people,” Dorji, now 
40, says. “It was kind of like a mystical thing.” 

A cassette that made a big impression on 
Dorji was a copy of A Meeting by the River, a 
1993 album by the guitarist Ry Cooder with the 
mohan veena (a kind of Hindustani slide 
guitar) player Vishwa Mohan Bhatt. “It was 
really impactful, because it inspired me to get 
into creating my own tunings. I also responded 
to how raw and open it sounded, and it pro- 
vided little glimpses of my early improvisa- 
tional kind of intuition.” 

In 2000, Dorji moved to the United States 
to study at Warren Wilson College, a small 
liberal arts school near Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, where he had much easier access to a 
world of sound. He lived at an arts space 
called The Big Idea, where he became steeped 
in experimental music. “It opened my eyes and 
ears to a lot of amazing music, which was very 
empowering,” Dorji says. 

But it was Dorji’s discovery of a single 
album—Derek Bailey’s Ballads—in the used 
section of a music store that had the deepest 


MEREDITH BLISS SILVER 
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influence. “It was so profound, and there was 
a kind of spark I hadn’t felt since first hearing 
Nirvana,” says Dorji. “I remember listening to 
Ballads and just feeling like, ‘Whoa, what is 
this?’ It literally changed the way I thought 
and felt. There was almost a sense of anar- 
chistic meaning in Bailey’s playing, and that 
was very attractive to me.” 

On his Solo Acoustic Vol. 13 (VDSQ), which 
was recorded in both the United States and 
Bhutan, Dorji plays nylon-string guitar. He 
approached the music as he always does, 
improvising every selection, including its 
tuning, from start to finish. “My approach is 
very simple. I just get into a certain headspace 
before I go into recording, and then I go in and 
sit to play,” Dorji says. “It’s just kind of imper- 
fect and impermanent music. I come from a 
pretty religious Buddhist family, and my music 
is guided by the idea of not retaining things.” 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 

Everything Dorji plays—even the guitar 
tunings—is completely improvised, and 
although he doesn’t keep a record of the tunings, 
it’s possible to deduce them by listening carefully 
for clues like open strings and natural harmon- 
ics. The passage here (Example 3) depicts the 
opening phrases of “Choose Sides,” from Solo 
Acoustic Vol. 13 (VDSQ), which is apparently in 
the unusual tuning of D# G# C# G# C D. In bars 
1-4 Dorji establishes a B-augmented motif, 
alternating between the notes G and D in the 
bass, while in the second four measures he 
settles into straight B-major territory. As with 
all of Dorji’s work, the music sounds at once 
familiar and esoteric. 


WHAT HE PLAYS 

Hohner HW605 with D’Addario EJ17 Phosphor 
Bronze strings (.013-.056), Ibanez 2839 with 
Martin M120 Silverplated Classical strings 
(.028-.043) AG 


Solo Acoustic Vol. 13 
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HOW TO 
MASTER THE 
KEV OF F 


BV MARV FLOWER 


World-class fingerstyle guitarist 
Mary Flower shows you how to 
master a traditional 12-bar blues 

in F by demonstrating smooth 
transitions, simplifying clunky 
chords, and adding a boogie-woogie 
bassline. Watch and learn as Flower 
fingerpicks her Elixir® Strings 
through two choruses of blues and 
encourages you to play along — 
without fear of the dreaded F and Bb 
chords! 


Mary Flower performs this 
lesson on her Fraulini Angelina 
guitar strung with E/ixir Strings 
Acoustic Phosphor Bronze with 
NANOWEB?® Coating, Light 


Gauge. 


“When guitar strings bring comfort to 
your fingertips, outlast the competition, 
and help you play at the top of your 
game, they are keepers! I have sworn 
by Elixir Strings since the company 
emerged. Thank you Elixir.” 

--Магу Flower 


Learn more: 
AcousticGuitar.com/Sponsored 
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WHILE MY GUITAR 
GENTLY SMIRKS 


A veteran music journalist writes about learning guitar as an older adult | BY BEN FONG-TORRES 


love guitars, and I’ve had a few 
П sitting in my office for years, but it 

took hip surgery for me to begin 
playing one of them. 

Actually, one of them wasn’t a real guitar, 
but a wall clock in the shape of one, with an 
illustration of Elvis, in '68-comeback black 
leather, on the body. Another was a junior 
guitar that I got on eBay, certified to be the one 
used by the actor playing a ten-year old Elvis in 
a TV movie about him. 

The only playable one was a shiny black 
Epiphone—an Elvis model. You’re getting the 
picture: I fell in love with the guitar around 
the time I—and millions of other kids in the 
1950s— became a Presley fanatic. 

As a music journalist, at Rolling Stone and 
elsewhere, I interviewed Jerry Garcia, George 
Harrison, Bonnie Raitt, B.B. King, Carlos 
Santana, Jorma Kaukonen, Robert Cray, 
Stephen Stills, James Taylor, Ann Wilson, John 
Cipollina, Robby Krieger, Tom Petty, Willie 
Nelson, Bob Dylan, and Elvis’ first guy, Scotty 
Moore. And his second guy, James Burton. 

I never met them, but I remember watching 
the Monterey Pop film and marveling at Pete 
Townshend and Jimi Hendrix; the windmill and 
the fire. I also dug Garcia, Kaukonen, and Michael 
Bloomfield. And I knew that Pd never learn to 
play guitar myself. As a kid in the ’50s and ’60s, I 
was trapped in my parents’ Chinese restaurants, 
juggling chores and homework, from grade 
school into college. “Do you play music?” 
someone would ask. “Yeah, I can play the radio.” 

In recent decades, I thought about taking 
lessons, but never did. Visiting 
musician friends would pick up 
the Epiphone, get it in tune, and 
play it. Nice guitar, they'd say. 
Other than that, nothing, except 
one time when a couple of 
friends had a jam session at my 
house. One brought his guitar, 
another lugged in a portable key- 
board; I would sing. But, wanting 
to do more, I fetched my guitar 
and sat in, trying to strum as lightly as I could, 
knowing that whatever sounds I made would 
be wrong ones. I was the not-so-great 
pretender. 

And there was the time I appeared on a syn- 
dicated TV show called Your Big Break, featuring 
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amateur singers impersonating music stars. After 
a tryout at a local club, I was called in todo... 
Bob Dylan. They assigned me "Like a Rolling 
Stone" and, on the set, gave me an electric 
guitar. This time, making sounds would be no 
problem; they'd be drowned out by the backing 
track and the noise of the rabid studio audience. 
My concern was the fingering of chords. I had no 
idea, so my fingers moved randomly up and 
down the frets, except when I had to concentrate 
to recall lyrics. Then they just stopped. Neither 
Dylan nor I won. 

Flash forward to a few years ago, and to my 
hip surgery. I decided that, while recovering, I 
wouldn't just watch TV and read, but would 
finally do something with that Epiphone. I told 
my plan to Todd Swenson, lead guitarist with a 
jam band I sing with, Los Train Wreck. Swenson 
teaches guitar when he's not playing with the 
Train Wreck, the Soul Delights, or his own 
band, This Side Up. He's taught students of all 
ages for 30 years. Any time, he said. 

As it turned out, my recovery took far less 
time than expected, and Га barely dug out my 
VHS tapes of guitar lessons when I was up and 
hobbling. But that shiny Epiphone seemed to 
look at me now and again, from its perch in the 
corner, saying, in an Elvis snarl, "You had your 
chance, man." 

I thought back to a saying Га heard from 
Bob Neuwirth: If you don't take a chance, you 
ain't got a chance. 

So I picked up the Elvis. Actually, the Epi- 
phone felt too big, so I got a parlor guitar. 
Unwilling to spend a lot on what might well be a 


É I thought back to a saying 
Pd heard from Bob Neuwirth: 
If you don't take a chance, 
you ain't got a chance. 5 


folly, I chose a Gretsch Jim Dandy and, in case I 
ever graduated from acoustic to amplified, an 
Accent, both purchased from Amazon, the first 
name in musical instrument stores. 

I was too chicken to work with Swenson 
face to face right away, so I played my VHS 


lessons, grabbed a couple of DVDs, and 
checked out YouTube. It seems as though 
anybody who can play guitar teaches guitar. 
Some instructors were more interested in 
showing off than showing how; others ranged 
from high energy (Marty Schwartz of Guitar- 
Jamz) to Woodstock mellow (Happy Traum), 
with Keith Wyatt of the Blasters somewhere 
in-between. I learned how to tune my guitar 
and play basic chords. Just three or four, they 
all said, would let me play any number of 
tunes—yes, I learned about the oldies progres- 
sions, in C and G, and that Tom Petty tunes like 
“Free Fallin” were easy to tackle. 

I did, and soon felt ready for professor 
Swenson. He watched—and corrected—what 
Га learned from my video lessons. “What you 
do with your left hand should be light,” he said. 
“Press only as hard as you have to press to get a 
clear note.” He supplemented the basic chords 
with a bunch more, including a wealth of two- 
finger chords. He taught me to go up and down 
an E string to play “Happy Birthday.” One song 
down, a thousand to go. 

He told me to clip my fretting fingernails, 
but his primary instruction was to make it a 
habit to practice every day, even if only ten 
minutes. I did that for a while, building up 
not only the requisite calluses, but also a 
book of songs I could play. It was nothing 
short of thrilling to think of a song, look up 
its chords online and begin strumming and 
singing my way through it. 

And it’s been great fun, learning to trans- 
pose chords to fit my vocal range. It’s never 
perfect, but I get close enough 
to get through songs like “So 
Sad” and “Help Me Make It 
Through the Night.” Other go-to 
tunes include “I Still Miss 
Someone” and, of course, some 
Elvis, with “Love Me.” 

But sitting on a sofa, late at 
night, strumming chords halt- 
ingly, is a festival grounds’ dis- 
tance from performing in public. 

It helps to not have any aspirations, unlike 
younger musicians, and even middle-aged 
ones still harboring dreams of stardom. So, 
no pressure. 

Especially at the event I chose to make 
my guitar debut a couple of years ago. Over 
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Ben Fong-Torres and Todd Swenson 


the years, I’ve sung with two guys—veteran 
pianist George Yamasaki and Kurt Huget, a 
guitarist who’s worked with a who’s who of 
Bay Area rock. We play senior centers and 
the holiday gathering of a social group, the 
Broadcast Legends. One day in 2015, I heard 
from a friend, Janet, whose father had died. 
She’d recently heard us and asked if we 
could perform at the memorial. It would be 
background music. For most musicians, an 
insult. For me: perfect. I strummed guitar on 
a few tunes; otherwise, I stuck to singing. 
Only a few people took note of us, and 
without exception, they were nice. But hey, it 
was a memorial. 

The next opportunity was equally unintimi- 
dating. It was our annual pop-in at On Lok, a 
senior activity center. For an amateur, uncertain 
musician, seeing people asleep in the audience 
is a relief. With Huget playing stellar guitar and 
Yamasaki providing his usual supportive, 


с. x. 


flexible piano, I escaped notice for my plunk- 
ings. Huget, of course, heard every mistake. 

Then it was the Broadcast Legends' holiday 
luncheon, where the radio and TV vets have 
known me as a rock journalist, radio columnist 
(in the San Francisco Chronicle), and broad- 
caster. And, in recent years, as a singer of stan- 
dards and holiday tunes. The first few times, 
hearing me break into Flvis or Sinatra was sur- 
prising enough. To strap on a guitar was to 
shock. Once again, with supple support, we got 
through our set, drawing laughter only for 
lyrics in my parody songs. 

I even got the nerve to bring my Accent 
into El Rio for the monthly jam with Swen- 
son's band, Los Train Wreck. The jam draws 
pro-am singers and players of all sorts of 
instruments, from accordions to trombones. 
It's a friendly crowd. Still, I got a few looks 
when I went up with a guitar for my song, 
"She Thinks I Still Care." Fortunately, I was 


| 


KAT PHOTO 


joined by a real player, Maurice Tani, and 
could hide my playing behind a music stand. 

I shouldn't hide, but, sadly, I don't practice 
as often as I should. My days remain packed, 
and, among other things, I’m writing the book 
for a musical set around the Summer of Love. 

The producers want me to be a central char- 
acter. If so, I can rewrite history, so that in the 
finale, at Monterey Pop (which I didn't attend), 
I'm onstage, ripping off a sizzling solo, with 
Townshend and Hendrix, the windmill and the 
fire, looking on in awe. 

I guess I am still dreaming. 


Ben Fong-Torres, one of Rolling Stone's first 
writers and editors, has contributed to many other 
publications and written books about Gram 
Parsons, the Fagles, and Little Feat. He is a DJ and 
program director of Moonalice Radio and radio 
columnist at the San Francisco Chronicle. He is 
working on a musical, Summer of Love. 
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MID-PRICED 
ALT-WOOD 


GUITARS 


Options abound for rosewood-free guitars BY GREG OLWELL 


he guitar world went through a revo- 

lution that few saw coming. Guitar- 

ists were left baffled and guitar 
makers were stunned when news dropped on 
January 2, 2017 that strict new regulations 
regarding the sale, trade, and import of rose- 
wood—a key component used in guitar con- 
struction—had suddenly gone into effect. 

For centuries, guitarists have played, created, 
and lusted after instruments made from rose- 
wood components. This prized tonewood has 
been such a constant part of so many players’ 
lives that we assumed it would always be there. 
But exploitative and unsustainable forestry prac- 
tices, fueled by a hunger for furniture made from 
beautiful tropical woods, have resulted in every 
member of the extensive Dalbergia (rosewood) 
family falling under tight restrictions aimed at 
controlling the trade of what is perhaps the most 
widely trafficked genus on the planet. 

Two years after these new international 
restrictions went into effect, the revolution has 
turned into evolution, as guitar makers have 
developed their offerings to conform to the 
new standards, and players have begun to 
actively seek out practical alternatives. That’s 
where this roundup comes in. Readers have 
asked us for more information about their 
rosewood-free options, so we gathered this 
herd of guitars to show off some of the diver- 
sity that today’s players can find when shop- 
ping in the popular $500-$1,500 price range, 


which was formerly dominated with rosewood- 
spec'd guitars. Some resolute players will never 
go for anything other than rosewood, but it's a 
non-issue for many musicians who just want a 
guitar that sounds good and looks beautiful at 
a price they can reasonably afford. Thankfully, 
many great-sounding and attractive alterna- 
tives exist that offer both familiar and new 
tones and are free of the ecological guilt that 
has surrounded rosewood for a while. 

Our pitch to makers was simple: Send us a 
guitar that uses no rosewood and has a real- 
world cost of $500-$1,500. Since some 
makers have many models that qualify, we 
limited each brand to one guitar of any shape 
or size, with or without electronics or a 
cutaway. Laminated and solid woods were 
okay, but no composites such as carbon fiber 
(that's a roundup for another time). What 
you'll see over the following pages are a dozen 
acoustic guitars, presented alphabetically, that 
show off some of the delightful choices avail- 
able in this popular price range. 

Some builders simply replace rosewood 
components with non-CITES-restricted woods 
to offer what they feel is the most rosewood- 
like experience for the player. One wood that 
has stepped from the wings and into the spot- 
light is pau ferro, which is known for being 
about as close to rosewood as possible 
without actually being a member of the 
restricted Dalbergia genus. Pau ferro can also 


be found branded under the names “morado” 
or "Santos rosewood" and shows up on a few 
of the instruments here. 

Increasingly, makers are using one of 
three approaches to rosewood alternatives. 
Some are turning to exotic tropical woods— 
like ziricote, okoume, and ovangkol—which 
used to be found only on handmade, luthier- 
built guitars or limited runs, but now are 
more widely embraced by larger makers. 
Others go with mahogany and ebony, woods 
that are familiar to most guitarists—having 
been popular throughout the instrument's 
history—but which may also have an uncer- 
tain future, as many predict impending 
restrictions on ebony. Another solution is to 
look at options sourced closer to home. Thus, 
many makers are opting for woods grown in 
the managed forests of the U.S. and Canada 
that are viewed as sustainable and easily 
obtainable. Some, like walnut or cherry, were 
once relatively common in guitars, but went 
underground for the better part of a century, 
while a wood such as myrtle has quickly 
become a favorite for its often striking figur- 
ing and lively tone. 

All three approaches are represented over 
the next few pages, as we look at some of the 
diverse options available today. Some alterna- 
tives seen here are more sustainable than others, 
but each guitar in this roundup is a rosewood- 
free option for the contemporary guitarist. 
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BLUERIDGE 
HISTORIC BR-160 


THE ALTERNATIVE 

Santos rosewood (also known at morado, Bolivian 
rosewood, and most frequently in the guitar world, 
pau ferro) is not a true rosewood of the Dalbergia 
genus, but belongs to a related genus that’s about 
as close as can be to rosewood. Santos’ medium- 
brown color with pronounced inky grain makes it 
closely resemble East Indian rosewood with a 
density similar to that of Brazilian rosewood. 


THE GUITAR 

Beginning with its John Jorgenson model 
Gitane brand Selmer-style guitars, Saga, 
Blueridge’s parent company, has been using 
Santos for nearly 20 years. Our tester Blueridge 
dreadnought had a powerful voice, packed a 
nice punch, and had a solid bass response with 
clear, satisfying trebles. Though I liked the 
headstock ornamentation, I could see guitarists 
finding this detail—as well as the exaggerated 
tint on the top—a bit too much. But for 
someone looking for a dreadnought with a com- 
manding rosewood-like tone at a player-friendly 
price, it’s a strong contender. 


BODY Dreadnought; solid Sitka spruce 
top with scalloped, forward-shifted 
X-bracing and maple bridge plate; solid 
Santos rosewood back and sides with 
zig-zag center stripe; herringbone 
purfling with white binding; tortoise 
pickguard; gloss finish with aging toner 


NECK 25.6"-scale mahogany neck; 
20-fret Santos rosewood fingerboard 
with split-diamond abalone snowflake 
inlay; 1-11/16" nut; Santos rosewood 
peghead overlay with MOP and 
abalone inlay; Gotoh nickel-plated 
vintage-style open-gear tuners with 
butterbean buttons 


OTHER Santos rosewood bridge with 
white ABS and black dot bridge pins; 
bone nut and saddle; D’Addario EJ16 
light gauge (.012-.053) strings 
PRICE $911 (MAP) 

MADE IN China 


sagamusic.com 
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BREEDLOVE 
STAGE EXOTIC 
CONCERTO E 


THE ALTERNATIVES 

Myrtle, okoume. Grown in coastal Oregon and 
northern California, myrtle is known for a stun- 
ning figuring that makes it perhaps the most 
exotic-looking wood native to the U.S. main- 
land. It’s a sustainable hardwood that has 
maple-like articulate highs, but with rosewood- 
like basses. The guitar’s neck is made from 
okoume, a Central African wood similar in 
appearance and tone to mahogany. 


THE GUITAR 

Highlighted by a gloss finish, our tester’s elabo- 
rately figured brownish-yellow coloring was a 
conversation starter. The instrument’s tight bass 
and punchy tones recalled rosewood, but with 
the added clarity and brilliance of maple, with 
some warmth. Its balanced sound kept us 
returning for more open-tuned fingerstyle, and 
the well-defined notes made wide-voiced chords 
project confidently. 


BODY 16"-wide Concerto body; solid 
Sitka spruce top and solid myrtle back 
and sides; natural gloss finish 


NECK 25-1/2"-scale okoume neck; 
20-fret ebony fingerboard with stage 
diamond inlays; 1.687” nut; gold closed- 
gear tuners; satin finish 


ELECTRONICS L.R. Baggs Element 
active VTC preamp and pickup 


OTHER D'Addario EXP17 medium 
gauge (.013-.056) strings; deluxe 
padded gig bag 

PRICE $1,099 (MAP) 


MADE IN China 


breedlovemusic.com 


BODY Grand auditorium cutaway; solid 
torrefied Sitka spruce top with 
scalloped X-bracing; solid pau ferro 
back and sides; abalone rosette; white 
binding with 3-ply purfling; light burst 
with UV finish 


NECK 25.3"-scale mahogany neck with 
walnut reinforcement; 20-fret ebony 
fretboard with rounded edges; 1-3/4" nut 
ELECTRONICS Fishman Flex Blend 
OTHER Bone nut and saddle; ebony 
bridge with ebony pins; D’Addario 
EXP16 light gauge (.012-.053) strings; 
deluxe soft case 

PRICE $999 (MAP) 

MADE IN China 


cortguitars.com 


CORT 
GOLD-A8 


THE ALTERNATIVE 

Pau ferro. Meaning “iron wood” in Latin, pau 
ferro’s color can be highly varied, ranging from 
dark brown to purplish-tan to reddish-orange, 
with dark streaks, which help to give it an 
Indian rosewood-like appearance. Its weight 
and density also closely approximates that of 
Brazilian and East Indian rosewoods, making 
pau ferro a popular alternative. 


THE GUITAR 

With the lovely sunburst finish that recalls an 
autumn sunset, abalone rosette and fingerboard 
inlays, and bright white binding at all edges, the 
Cort is a visual stunner. The slender neck was 
comfortable and the volute at the headstock 
was elegant. Though the tone was pleasantly 
even, with a timbre that recalls rosewood, this 
Cort was a bit on the heavy side, which may 
help explain its modest output and response. 


VIDEO DEMOS 
acousticguitar.com/tag/february-2019 


BODY Grand auditorium cutaway; solid 
Sitka top with scalloped X-bracing; 
solid ovangkol back and sides; tortoise 
pickguard and binding (top and back); 
natural finish matte nitrocellulose top, 
open-pore finish (back and sides) 


NECK 25.4"-scale mahogany neck with 
C-profile; 1-3/4" nut; 22-fret ebony 
fingerboard with pearl dot inlays; nickel 
Ping tuners; open pore finish 


ELECTRONICS Fishman Sonitone 


OTHER Ebony bridge and bridge pins; 
bone nut and saddle; D’Addario EXP16 
light gauge (.012-.053) strings; padded 
gig bag 


PRICE $619 (MAP) 
MADE IN China 


eastmanguitars.com 


EASTMAN 
AC222CE 


THE ALTERNATIVE 

Ovangkol. Originating in tropical West Africa, 
ovangkol is a sustainable wood that shares 
many of rosewood’s traits. It has a similar 
weight, but a more open grain and lighter color. 
Guitars made with ovangkol often sound much 
like guitars made with rosewood, but with a less 
attenuated, more present midrange and bright 
trebles, which can make ovangkol a great choice 
for people shopping more by ear than specs. 


THE GUITAR 

Sparkling, defined treble notes, shapely bass 
notes, and a honking midrange thrust give 
players a lot of tone to work with. Tones were a 
bit less scooped and more even than you might 
expect from rosewood, with an immediacy on 
the front of the notes that could cut through a 
mix without being piercing. 
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GIBSON 
L-00 STUDIO 


THE ALTERNATIVE 

Walnut is harvested in North America and often 
shows beautiful figuring when finished. Tone- 
wise, as a dense and stiff hardwood, it has some 
of the bright treble you might associate with 
rosewood, but with a notably warmer midrange 
and a low-end that develops richness and depth 
with playing. 


THE GUITAR 

Gibson’s Studio series mates walnut finger- 
boards, bridges, backs, and sides with spruce 
tops and mahogany necks. Our walnut L-00 had 
a snappy, crisp sound that opened up consider- 
ably during a few hours of working on ragtime 
fingerpicking, open-tuned blues, and strumming 
chords—deepening on the low end, sweetening 
on the highs, and delivering chocolatey thick 
midrange that kept us coming back for more. 
The nitro finish showed some orange peel and a 
little sloppiness, but for a guitar made in the 
U.S. with pickup, dynamite setup, and gorgeous 
woods, the L-00 Studio is an impressive value. 


BODY Sitka spruce top, with scalloped 
X-bracing; walnut back and sides; multi- 
ply binding top, single-ply back; natural 
nitrocellulose finish 


NECK 24.75"-scale mahogany neck; 
19-fret walnut fingerboard with MOP 
dot inlays; 1.725" nut; nickel Grover 
Rotomatic Mini tuners 


ELECTRONICS L.R. Baggs VTC pickup 


OTHER Walnut bridge with Tusq bridge 
pins; Tusq nut and saddle; hardshell 
case; also available in walnut burst 
finish and left-handed; phosphor 
bronze, light gauge (.012-.053) strings 


PRICE $1,499 (MAP) 
MADE IN USA 


gibson.com 
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GUILD M-120E 


THE ALTERNATIVES 

Mahogany and pau ferro. With legendary stabil- 
ity, beauty, and resonance, mahogany has long 
been a favorite of guitar makers. Genuine 
mahogany of the Swietenia genus grows from 
southern Mexico to Brazil and the Caribbean, 
but the word mahogany has been broadly 
applied to many trees with similar traits and 
appearance, including African mahogany of the 
Khaya genus, which tends to look lustrous when 
finished, Philippine mahogany, and varieties 
from tropical plantations dating back to the 
colonial era. 


THE GUITAR 

With a 13-3/4-inch wide body, the M-120E is 
the smallest-bodied guitar here and it’s a com- 
fortable, intimate companion that excels at 
delicate fingerpicked parts and strummed 
accompaniment figures. The neck has a little 
heft that was comfortable for my fretting hand, 
and its pickup and preamp will let you easily 
share your music with an audience. 


BODY Concert-shape solid African 
mahogany body; scalloped Sitka 
X-braces; tortoiseshell pickguard; 
natural gloss polyurethane finish 


NECK 24-3/4"-scale mahogany neck; 
20-fret pau ferro fingerboard with MOP 
dot inlays; 1-3/4" nut; vintage-style 
open-gear tuners 


ELECTRONICS Guild/Fishman AP1 
with Sonicore pickup, volume and 
tone controls 


OTHER Pau ferro bridge with plastic 
bridge pins; bone nut and saddle; 
D’Addario EXP16 light gauge 
(.012-.053) strings; poly foam case 


PRICE $749 (MAP) 
MADE IN China 


guildguitars.com 


The PRS SE A60E uses ziricote, 
which comes from Mexico and 
Central America. 
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The Breedlove Stage Exotic 
Concerto uses myrtle grown near 
the company’s Oregon shop. 


BODY Dreadnought; torrefied solid 
Adirondack spruce top with torrefied 
spruce X-bracing; solid mahogany back 
and sides; tortoiseshell binding; natural 
gloss finish 


NECK 25.6"-scale mahogany neck; 
1.69" nut; epoxy-treated maple 
fingerboard with abalone dot inlays; 
chrome Grover open-gear tuners with 
butterbean knobs; satin finish 


OTHER Epoxy-treated maple bridge 
with Ibanez Advantage bridge pins; 
bone nut and saddle; D’Addario EXP16 
light gauge (.012-.053) strings 


PRICE $799 (MAP) 
MADE IN China 


ibanez.com 


IBANEZ ARTWOOD 
VINTAGE AVDGONT 


THE ALTERNATIVES 

Treated maple and African mahogany. Unless 
you look closely at some of rough spots on the 
back edge of the bridge, you could be deceived 
into thinking the fingerboard and bridge are 
ebony. Instead, Ibanez ebonizes maple with 
resins to darken and harden the wood for a look 
and feel closer to the real ebony. Though not a 
genuine mahogany, African mahogany of the 
genus Khaya is close enough for most bota- 
nists—and guitar makers—that it’s a common- 
place alternative to genuine mahogany. 


THE GUITAR 

Though Ibanez may not be the first brand that 
comes to an acoustic guitarist’s mind when shop- 
ping for a dreadnought, the AVD60NT, which has 
a torrefied (they call it “thermo aged”) Adiron- 
dack spruce top and spruce braces, delivered 
straight-up mahogany dreadnought tone. The 
neck’s soft V-shape was a surprise, and I found it 
very inviting for the cowboy chords and open- 
string runs that dreadnoughts seem to beg for. 


VIDEO DEMOS 
acousticguitar.com/tag/february-2019 


BODY Grand Auditorium size body; 
solid Sitka top with forward shifted 
scalloped X-braces; solid sapele back 
and laminated sapele sides; Manzer 
wedge; arm bevel; satin finish 


NECK 25.5"-scale mahogany neck with 
carbon-fiber reinforcement; 1-3/4" nut; 
19-fret ovangkol fingerboard; Grover 
chrome sealed gear tuners 


ELECTRONICS Journey under- 
saddle pickup 


OTHER Bone nut and saddle; ebony 
bridge pins; under-bridge transducer 
pickup; roller travel guitar backpack; 
Elixir Phosphor Bronze Nanoweb light 
gauge (.012-.053) strings 


PRICE $769 (MAP) 
MADE IN China 


journeyinstruments.com 


JOURNEY FF412C 
FIRST CLASS GA 


THE ALTERNATIVE 

Sapele and ovangkol. At one time, sapele was 
frequently labeled as mahogany, but it’s from a 
different family and is now recognized by the 
guitar community for its own identity. It looks 
something like genuine mahogany, but sapele 
has a higher density and often produces a 
brighter sound with more shine. 


THE GUITAR 

Journey specializes in making travel guitars 
with an ingenious detachable neck that can 
easily fit into the supplied TSA-approved roller 
bag. You might expect to make considerable 
sacrifices to the altar of tone so you can fit this 
guitar into an overhead bin space, but the 
Journey challenges that assumption with a sur- 
prisingly full-bodied sound in a petite, highly 
portable design. The solid top and back really 
vibrate together for a satisfying sound, probably 
assisted by the body’s Mazner wedge, which is 
deeper than a dreadnought on the treble side 
and narrower on the bass side. 
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MARTIN 000-15M 
STREETMASTER 


THE ALTERNATIVES 

Mahogany and katalox. Growing from southern 
Mexico to northern South America, katalox is a 
very dense wood that is among the stiffest, 
strongest woods available. Those characteris- 
tics, matched with a dark coloring and nearly 
pore-less structure, help to make it a popular 
ebony substitute. 


THE GUITAR 

As I wrote in a review in AG’s May 2018 issue, 
the StreetMaster’s satin distressed looks won't 
be to everyone’s tastes, but no matter how you 
play it, this guitar has a vibe all its own. It 
doesn’t pack a wallop, but its sweet, warm voice 
would probably be great for recording, and its 
tone will keep beckoning you for more quality 
time. The StreetMaster has excellent fit and 
finish in a guitar that’s fun to play. 


BODY 000-size, 14-fret all-mahogany 
body; non-scalloped A-frame X-braced 
top; katalox belly-style bridge with 
compensated drop-in bone saddle; 
satin distressed mahogany burst finish 


NECK 25.4"-scale mahogany neck with 
dovetail neck joint; 20-fret katalox 
fingerboard with abalone diamonds- 
and-squares short pattern position 
inlays; 1-11/16" bone nut; Golden Age 
Relic nickel tuners with cream knobs; 
satin finish 


OTHER Martin Authentic Acoustic SP 
Lifespan 2.0 light gauge (.012-.054) 
strings; soft gig bag; available 
left-handed 


PRICE $1,399 (MAP) 
MADE IN USA 


martinguitar.com 
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PRS SE A60E 


THE ALTERNATIVE 

Ziricote. A genuine beauty queen among rose- 
wood alternatives, ziricote shares a similar 
weight and density to the now-regulated Dalber- 
gia, but also has some characteristics in 
common with ebony, so it’s sometimes described 
as combining some of the tone of each into its 
own thing. Ziricote often displays an intense 
figuring known as spider webbing, or land- 
scape, that is sometimes seen in Brazilian rose- 
wood. It hails from Central America and Mexico 
and was used by boutique luthiers before 
expanding into the broader market. 


THE GUITAR 

Imagine landing between the clear, almost 
brittle sound of ebony and the warmer over- 
tones of rosewood, and you're close to the brisk, 
forward, and firmly plump tones of the 
SE A60E. Acoustically, the PRS presented a 
nicely proportioned sound, with a spanky 
top-end layered over a controlled bass and 
midrange. 


BODY Angelus cutaway body shape; 
solid Sitka spruce top with hybrid X/ 
classical bracing; ziricote back and 
sides; abalone and figured maple 
purfling; natural gloss polyurethane 
finish 

NECK 25.3"-scale mahogany neck, 
wide-fat shape; 20-fret ebony 
fingerboard with bird inlays; 1.69" nut; 
chrome sealed gear tuners; natural 
gloss polyurethane finish 


ELECTRONICS Fishman GT1 with 
volume and tone controls 


OTHER Ebony bridge; bone nut and 
saddle; hardshell case; light gauge 
(.012-.053) strings 


PRICE $1,099 (MAP) 
MADE IN China 


prsguitars.com 
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BEYOND ROSEWOOD 


TAYLOR 
114CE 


THE ALTERNATIVES 

Laminated walnut back and sides, ebony finger- 
board and bridge. Taylor layers walnut over a 
poplar core and sapele interior and presses the 
wood into an arch, which provides strength and 
projection to the sustainably sourced woods. 


THE GUITAR 

Given the state of many guitarists’ memories of 
the laminated wood guitars of the past, it’s 
easy for some of us to shuffle away from an 
instrument made from layered wood. Taylor 
has shown, however, that it’s possible to make 
laminated-wood guitars that are warm, respon- 
sive, and crisp-sounding—not to mention 
better equipped to withstand rapid shifts in 
temperature and humidity than their all-solid 
counterparts—at a price point many players 
can afford. 


BODY 16"-wide Grand Auditorium 
cutaway body; solid Sitka spruce top 
with forward-shifted X bracing; layered 
walnut back and sides; black pickguard; 
varnish finish 


NECK 25-1/2"-scale sapele neck; 
20-fret ebony fingerboard with dot 
inlays; 1-11/16" nut; chrome-sealed 
tuners; varnish finish 


ELECTRONICS Taylor Expression 
System 2 


OTHER Ebony bridge; Tusq nut and 
Micarta saddle; Elxir Phosphor Bronze 
light gauge (.012-.053) strings; 
padded gig bag 


PRICE $899 (MAP) 
MADE IN Mexico 


taylorguitars.com 
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WASHBURN 
HERITAGE 
D100SWCEK 


THE ALTERNATIVES 
Mahogany and ebony. 


THE GUITAR 

What you see is what you get with this Wash- 
burn: a vintage-inspired dreadnought with a 
cutaway for access to those high frets, electron- 
ics, and a modern feel. Lightweight, all-solid 
woods gave it a warm and broken-in tone, the 
shapely neck had a slick satin finish, and 
Fishman electronics with undersaddle pickup 
and blendable mic made plugging-in a breeze. 
The guitar's snazzy headstock design and logo 
harken back to the excellent Washburns of the 
1930s. To put it another way, the DIOOSWCEK 
is an inviting value for a guitar that works as 
well at home as it will onstage. 


BODY Dreadnought cutaway body; 
torrefied solid Sitka spruce top with 
cathedral-peaked, scalloped X-bracing; 
solid mahogany back and sides; 
abalone and maple rosette; gloss finish 


NECK 25.5"-scale mahogany neck with 
walnut rails; 20-fret ebony fingerboard 
with offset dot inlays; 11-11/16" nut; 
GraphTech Ratio tuners with black 
buttons; gloss finish 


ELECTRONICS Fishman Presys+ 
Blend EQ with built-in mic and 
undersaddle pickup 


OTHER Ebony bridge with black plastic 
bridge pins; bone nut and saddle; 
D’Addario EXP16 phosphor bronze light 
gauge (.012-.053) strings 


PRICE $799 (MAP) 
MADE IN China 


washburn.com 
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Blues Clues 


BY GRETCHEN MENN 


THE PROBLEM 


You’ve learned the natural minor and minor 
pentatonic scales, but when you use them in а 
blues context, they are missing that idiomatic, 
bluesy sound. 


THE SOLUTION 


Embark on a study of the blues. Learn the form, 
the chord changes, the scales, and then start 
absorbing blues vocabulary by listening and 
observing how these elements are used in context. 


he blues transcends its own genre. You can 
find it everywhere. Its characteristic 
12-bar form and blue notes permeate jazz, 
rock, country, soul... you name it. Even 
20th-century composers such as George 
Gershwin and Igor Stravinsky incorporated 
blues elements into their work. 
The blues is a place where musicians from a 
wide range of backgrounds and styles can find 
common ground. It provides a predictable 
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This Em7 from Example 5 is one of the many ways to play seventh chords across the neck. 


ә 


musical backbone, yet allows for countless 
iterations, variations, and creative liberties. It’s 
a language with rich and varied dialects—an 
essential staple of a good vocabulary for any 
type of musician. In this lesson, we will look at 
the foundational 12-bar blues form, and then 
explore the minor blues scale. 


The basic 12-bar blues form is shown in 
Example 1. Roman numerals are a common 
way of expressing key-neutral chord changes— 
the chords will have the same relation to each 
other, regardless of the key in which they are 
played. Minor chords are expressed as lower- 
case Roman numerals, while major chords are 
expressed with uppercase Roman numerals. 
The tonic chord—that built on the first scale 
degree of a key—is indicated as i. Likewise, iv 
and v are the chords built on scale degrees 4 
and 5. In a typical blues, the 12-bar progres- 
sion is repeated throughout. 


Try the 12-bar form with some chords to 
get it under your fingers and in your ears. Blues 
has both major and minor modes, and we will 
start with the guitar-friendly key of E minor. 
Use your knowledge of scales from previous 
lessons to spell out the E minor scale, writing 
scale degrees under each note (Example 2). 

Then find the i chord. Go to scale degree 1 
to get the root of the chord, and the first part of 
the chord name, E. Now find the other notes of 
the chord, by skipping one scale degree up from 
E to get G, the third. The note G is a minor 
third above E—the distance of a whole and half 
step, the same as between the first and third 
scale degrees of any minor key. 

The third determines a chord’s quality— 
major or minor. The quality of the chord 
becomes the second part of the chord’s name, 
so you have E minor. Then skip another scale 
degree to get the fifth, B. It's very common in 
blues to add a seventh, so skip another scale 


BILL EVANS 


VIDEO LESSON 
acousticguitar.com/tag/february-2019 
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degree from the fifth to get a D. You have 
spelled out Em7, the seventh chord built on 
the first scale degree. Use the same procedure 
for the iv and v chords, and you'll end up with 
Am7 (A C E G) and Bm7 (B D F# A), respec- 
tively. We will discuss chord construction more 
thoroughly in a future lesson, so don’t worry if 
you’re not totally confident on this now. 

Now go to the fretboard. There are many 
ways to play seventh chords across the neck—you 
can arrange the notes in any configuration your 
fingers can handle. Start with easy voicings 
shown in Example 3. Take a moment to get com- 
fortable with the fingerings, then play through the 
changes using quarter-note strums (Example 4). 
Once the form is in your ears, try plugging in 
some moveable voicings that are more common 
in blues, as shown in Example 5. 


First, play the familiar minor pentatonic 
over the 12-bar blues form (enlist a friend or 
use a backing track using a voice memo app on 
your smartphone). Listen carefully to how each 
note sounds over each chord. You won't find 
any strong dissonances using the pentatonic 


scale—most notes are melodically “safe” to use 
over all three chords. 

Example 6 shows the minor blues scale, 
in E minor. It takes the minor pentatonic 
scale and adds a blue note—the #4 or b5— 
between the fourth and fifth scale degrees. In 
the case of E minor, this note is A#/Bb. Try 
playing it over the blues form. Experiment 


This lesson is just a place 
to get some tools and 
vocabulary to facilitate 
your journey. 


with using that blue note to create tension 
and resolution. A hint: The note is often 
resolved by stepwise motion, going either up 
to the fifth or down to the fourth. Let your 
ears guide you. If your guitar has access to 
the higher frets, you can also try the same 
scale shape at the 12th fret. 

Your next assignment is to take the other 
pentatonic scales you’ve studied and add the 
$4/b5. Then try moving between shapes while 


playing over the blues changes. Finally, try 
transposing the moveable chords and scale to 
different keys. As always, let the resulting 
shapes—and your memorization of them—be 
an outgrowth of your understanding. Don’t 
ever check out mentally and lapse into rote 
finger patterns. 

Then do some listening. Listen to B.B. King. 
Listen to Eric Clapton. Listen to Memphis 
Minnie, Robert Johnson, Mary Flower, and 
Derek Trucks. Watch videos of the greats, 
and absorb the phrasing, the space, the spirit. 
This lesson is just a place to get some tools and 
vocabulary to facilitate your journey. But let 
your heroes and inspirations be your principal 
guides along the way. 

Though you could spend a lifetime becom- 
ing fluent in the different dialects of the blues, 
you'll also benefit from devoting even a modest 
amount of time to getting familiar with this 
incredibly varied idiom. Ride that train as long 
as suits you. Start by studying the basics, and 
you'll be building a strong foundation for 
greater nuance and vocabulary. It’s well worth 
it to invest some time in one of the most univer- 
sal musical languages. AG 
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We have taken great care in these designs to ensure you are getting high quality products with 
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When 
Johnny 
Comes 
Marching 
Home 


BY RONALD JACKSON 


A s а jazz guitarist, I’ve always had а soft 
spot not just for tunes from the Great 
American Songbook, but also for American 
repertoire in general. Songs like “America the 
Beautiful,” “My Country, 'Tis of Thee,” and 
“Go Tell It on the Mountain” really speak to 
me, as do guitarists like Glen Campbell, Chet 
Atkins, and Pat Metheny, whose voices are 
unmistakably American. 

Lately, I’ve been fascinated with the history 
of the Civil War, as well as the music of that era, 
especially the song “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,” which chronicles families 
awaiting the safe return of their loved ones. I 
also love “English Civil War,” a version of 
Johnny” that the English punk-rock band the 
Clash released in 1978, and have worked up an 
arrangement that merges its pulsating bass line 
with my own harmonic ideas. 


My arrangement of “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home" is in the guitar-friendly key of 
E minor. Here I run through the tune twice, 
both times including a steady eighth-note bass 
line that nods to the Clash version. 

You can play the piece either fingerstyle or 
with hybrid picking. Use your thumb or pick for 
the down-stemmed bass notes and your other 
fingers on the up-stemmed notes. Whichever 
approach you choose, the most important thing 
to do is to really make the melody notes sing. 
You can do this by playing them with more 
emphasis than the bass notes, but be careful not 
to pick with too much force, or it will sound 
clunky. It can be especially tricky to bring out the 
melody when it’s part of a chord, but with a bit 
of careful practice, you should get the hang of it. 

As for the bass line, be sure to maintain a 
rock-solid groove throughout. Listen to the Clash 
version to get a sense of how this should feel and 
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Edwin Chamberlain of Company G, 1 


sound. If needed, practice the up- and down- 
stemmed parts separately before combining them. 


Texturally speaking, the first section (bars 
1-20) is relatively sparse. It starts out with two 
independent parts—the melody expressed in 
single notes, supported by the bass line. In the 
first six bars, the chords are implied through 
the interaction of the melody and the bass 
notes. For instance, in bar 1, on beat 1, the 
notes E and B belong to an E minor triad (E G 
B). Then, in what’s known in jazz parlance as a 
line cliché, the notes D#, D, and C# suggest 
Em(maj7) (E G B DB), Em7 (E G B D), and Em6 
(E G B C£) chords. 

I switch things up in bars 7-8, where I use the 
open G and B strings for a hint of harmony and 
color, not to mention a banjo-like sound. The 
open strings offer a nice timbral contrast to the 
fretted notes, and in bar 8, the note G—the raised 
fifth in the Baug/D# chord—adds some tension 
that is resolved in the next measure, where I 
return to the single-note melody on the Em chord. 

At the end of bar 12, I slide up the neck to 
play double stops through measure 18. In this 
portion of the arrangement, I harmonize the 
melody mostly using thirds, but in bars 15 and 
16 I use perfect fifths, which form Bm7 and 
Am7 chords when played in conjunction with 
the bass notes. 

I work my way back down the neck to 
arrive at a surprising chord—Fmaj7#11 (the bII 
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1th New Hampshire Infantrv Regiment, in sergeant's uniform 


in the kev of E minor). I love the rich sound 
you get in that register with the open E and B 
strings, the seventh and sharp 11th of the 
chord. I then resolve the Fmaj7#11 to a nice 
open E minor chord. 


My second time through the melody of “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home” begins at bar 
21. This time through, I add excitement by 
using more chords and fuller voicings—both 
open-position grips and four- and five-note 
block chords higher on the neck. In bar 21, I 
create a sense of continuity between the 
sections by playing a portion of bar 1’s line 
cliché, E-D#-D, as an inner voice between the 
chords. I do a similar thing, but in a higher 
register, in bar 29. 

In this section, I use a bunch of jazzy chords, 
like the Gmaj7 in bar 23, where the seventh 
(fourth-fret F#) rubs against the tonic (G) on the 
open third string. I also make good use of a 
D/F#) chord; for instance, in bars 23-24, this 
makes for a neat descending bass line—G-F&— 
F) between the G, D/F£), and Fmaj7#11 chords. 

Beginning in measure 33, I play meaty 
chords—a mixture of triads and jazzier voic- 
ings—in the middle of the neck for a solid 
finish. I tend to begin this last part softly on the 
G chord, gradually increasing the volume so 
that I play that final E minor chord in bar 40 as 
loudly as possible—a fitting ending for this spir- 
ited Civil War tune. AG 
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WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME WORDS AND MUSIC BY LOUIS LAMBERT 
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WEEKLY WORKOUT 


Modal 
Madness 


A guide to the seven modes 
of the major scale and their 
applications 

BY TIM BERTSCH 


ver since the Middle Ages, modes—certain 
E types of scales—have been an important 
component of Western music. The concept of 
modes dates to the ancient Greeks and was a 
central part of their music theory. Used heavily 
in Gregorian chant, modes were also the basis of 
European art music for over a thousand years. 
More recently, modes have been employed 
in all kinds of music—everything from folk 
songs to modern jazz to blues and rock and 
beyond, and in the work of guitarists like Jerry 
Garcia, Carlos Santana, and many others. In 
this lesson, you'll meet the major scale’s seven 
modes—onian, Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, Mix- 
olydian, Aeolian, and Locrian—and learn how 
you can use their distinctive sounds to create 
more interesting melodies and chords. 


WEEK ONE 

A useful way to think of modes is as scales 
within a scale. Example 1 depicts all of the 
modes in the C major scale, which is written 
in two octaves: Ionian (from C to C), Dorian 
(D to D), Phrygian, (E to E), Lydian (F to F), 
Mixolydian (G to G), Aeolian (A to A) and 
Locrian (B to B). 

Although these seven modes share the 
same seven notes, each one has a distinct 
sonic identity because every mode begins on 
a different degree of the scale. Ionian, Lydian, 
and Mixolydian sound major, while Dorian, 
Phrygian, and Aeolian sound minor; Locrian 
sounds diminished. Also, Dorian is often 
described as “jazzy,” Phrygian as “Spanish,” 
Mixolydian as “bluesy,” and so on. Be sure to 
play through all the modes to make your own 
associations, and keep in mind that Ionian 


Beginners’ Tip #1 


Try playing each mode with a corre- 
sponding root-note drone. For example, 


play the notes of a D Dorian mode over 
a ringing open fourth string, an E Phry- 
gian mode over the sixth string, etc. 
This will help your ears get accustomed 
to each mode. 
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The raised sixth in the melody of Simon & Garfunkel's “Scarborough Fair” suggests the A Dorian mode. 
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and Aeolian are identical to the major and 
natural minor scale, respectively. 

The measures in Example 2 offers a more 
direct comparison of the seven modes, as 
they're all based on the tonic note of G. The 
numbers above the standard notation depict 
each mode’s construction relative to the major 
scale, and the letters between the standard 
and tab lines convey the patterns of whole (W) 
and half (H) steps. Memorizing these formulas 
will help you build and identify modes and 
modal compositions. 

Before you move on to the next week’s exer- 
cises, try building the seven modes of the major 
scale on various other root notes: Spell out all 
the modes within other major scales—the D 
major scale (D E F# G A B Ct), for instance, con- 
tains D Ionian, E Dorian, F# Phrygian, etc.—and 
on single pitches (like in Ex. 2), as well. 


WEEK TWO 

Many popular melodies are modal. Example 
3, for instance, depicts a passage from “Scar- 
borough Fair,” an English folk song that was 
also a hit for Simon & Garfunkel. The tune is 
in the key of A minor, and though most of the 
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melody is drawn from the A natural minor 
scale (A B C D E F G), in bar 7, the appear- 
ance of the raised sixth (F#) suggests the A 
Dorian mode (A B C D E F# G). 

In Example 4, you'll find a bit of the classic 
folk song “Old Joe Clark.” Although the key sig- 
nature indicates A major, each odd-numbered 
measure has a G natural, so you can think of 
the melody as coming from the A Mixolydian 
mode (A B C# D E F#G). 

To reinforce your understanding of each 
mode’s distinctive sound—and to hear the effect 
that even a single note can have on a melody— 
try playing an F instead of F# in “Scarborough 
Fair,” or a G# in place of G in “Old Joe Clark.” 


Beginners’ Tip #2 


Take the time to create basic melodies 
with as many modes as you can. It can 


be helpful to begin with the tonic (first 
note) of each mode you are using so 
that you get acquainted with its distinc- 
tive sonic identity. 


VIDEO LESSON 
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Example 1 B Locrian 
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WEEK THREE 
À This week, you'll learn how the modes of the 
SONGS A LA MODE major scale relate to harmony. Remember that 
IONIAN “Let It Be? the Beatles; “Brown-Eyed Girl?” Van Morrison when harmonized in stacks of thirds, the notes of 
the major scale form triads (three-note chords). 
DORIAN “Eleanor Rigby,” The Beatles; “Scarborough Fair? traditional Example 5a shows all the triads that occur natu- 
rally in the C Ionian mode/C major scale. 
PHRYGIAN “White Rabbit” Jefferson Airplane; “Space Oddity;’ David Bowie Uppercase Roman numerals stand for major triads 


(1 3 5) and lowercase represent minor triads (1 b3 


LYDIAN “Maria? Leonard Bernstein; The Simpsons theme song 5); dim is short for diminished (1 УЗ b5) 


MIXOLYDIAN “Norwegian Wood; the Beatles; “Lay Lady Lay? Bob Dylan 


AEOLIAN “Stairway to Heaven,’ Led Zeppelin; “All Along the Watch- 
tower,’ Bob Dylan 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


Pick any mode, stack its notes in 


LOCRIAN “Army of Me” Bjork; Jeux, Claude Debussy thirds (as in Examples 5a-6b), and 

then select a few chords, beginning 
Now that you have some inspiration, try composing some of your own melodies with the tonic chord, to create your 
based on the mode or modes of your choosing. own modal progression. 


| WEEK 3) 
Example 5a Example 5b 
Diatonic Triads in C lonian Diatonic Triads in D Dorian 
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Example 6a Example 6b 
Diatonic Triads in G Dorian Diatonic Triads in G Mixolydian 
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The same triads within the C Ionian mode 
are found in D Dorian (Example 5b), but 
because the keys are different, the mode’s func- 
tions are different. For instance, C major is I in C 
Ionian, but VII in D Dorian; Dm is ii in C Ionian, 
but I in D Dorian. Take some time to write out 
the remaining modes of the C major scale—E 
Phrygian, F Lydian, G Mixolydian, A Aeolian, 
and B Locrian—in triads to see how these chords 
will function in relation to each individual mode. 

Spend just a little longer with the chords 
that are found within modes. Example 6a 
shows triads derived from the G Dorian mode, 
and Example 6b depicts those from G Mixolyd- 
ian. For good measure, take a stab at determin- 
ing the triads in G Ionian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
Aeolian, and Locrian, too. Writing them out and 
playing them will help you develop a deeper 
understanding of how these chords support the 
sound and feel of each mode. 


Just as modes can be used to generate melo- 
dies, so too can they be used to create chords 
and chord progressions. The G chord in “Old 
Joe Clark” from Ex. 4, for instance, is the bVII 
(rather than the viidim), which comes straight 
from the G Mixolydian mode. Example 7a 
demonstrates a typical chord progression 
drawn from the E Dorian mode. Note that 
although the iv chord in the key of E minor 
would normally be minor, the E Dorian’s raised 
sixth (C#) makes for a major IV chord. In 
Example 7b, you'll see the same concept at 
work with the E Phrygian mode. Here, that 
mode's second note, Е makes for a HII chord. 


WEEK FOUR 

Example 8 puts together all of this lesson's 
concepts in a 12-bar etude, which changes 
modes every four measures. Although the key 
signature in bar 1 suggests B minor, the C 


VIDEO LESSON 
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natural notes give the first four bars a B Phry- 
gian feel. Similarly, the C# notes in measures 
5-8 convey the E Dorian mode, and the A natu- 
rals in 9-12 lend those measures a B 
Mixolydian feel. 

The modes in the etude affect not just the 
way the melodies behave, but the chords, too. 
In bars 1-4, instead of the iidim (C#dim) you 
would expect in the key of B minor, you get a 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


Create a basic two-chord vamp using 
a mode of your choice—I-IV (Gm-C) 


for G Dorian, for example. Record the 
vamp, then try improvising over it 
using only notes found within the 
given mode. 


Example 8 
Bm C Bm C Cmaj9 Am Bm 
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э — je z — 46 f — > — v 
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4 4 0 4 4 0 4 4 2 4 
4 2 
2 3 2 3 3 0 2 
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# s—e— eoe, ża | — i ru Hg —— 29 وي‎ 
== 2 + š 
= = = imi = E z 
0 0—0—5—3—2—0 2 0—5—3 0 2 2 
0 2 2 0—2— —3 2 2 2—5—3—5 
0 2 2 0 2 2 2 
4 0 4 
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0 2 2 3 3 2 2 
B7 A B7 A B7 
2 ut ] 221. J J 
Ф "i zn hee ө 5 T ә = e T ? ө ө 25 Р" И. АР" 
ні === i: — ү — is = === 
2--0 0 2 5—4—2—4—2—0 0—4—2—0 0-2 
0 4 4—2—0 2—5 4—5—4 0 4 2—4 0 4 4 
2 2—4 2 2 2 
1 2 1 2 
2 0 2 0 2 
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II chord (C/Cmaj7). Likewise, in bars 5-8, 
there’s an F#m chord rather than the F#dim 
chord you would expect in the key of E minor. 
And in bars 9-12, there is a bVII (A major) 
chord, instead of the viidim (A#dim) you would 
normally have in the key of B major. 


Keep in mind that while this lesson 
covered the seven modes of the major scale, 
modes can be found in any and all other 
scales, including the harmonic minor, ascend- 
ing melodic minor, and so on. Composing 
within the modes, even just those found 


TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


In the 1950s, jazz composers like George Russell and Miles 
Davis popularized a style known as modal jazz when they 
began using modes, rather than standard chord progres- 
sions, to generate harmonies. Pianists like McCoy Tyner 


often play chords in stacks of fourths, and the concept 


g: 


he—e 5-% 


within the major scale, can create endless pos- 
sibilities for new melodic and harmonic colors. 


Tim Bertsch is Seattle-based guitarist, composer, 
and educator, as well as the founder of Sound 
Academy of Music. timbertsch.com 


works quite well on the acoustic guitar, as shown in the 
colorful voicings here, all derived from the D Dorian mode. 
Try using voicings like these the next time you play a piece 
with a D minor-type chord for four or more measures. 
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Our new capo has 25% less spring tension for an even easier fit. 
The Kyser Low-Tension' Quick-Change Capo 
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NEW! Kyser Low-Tension' Quick-Change Capo Matte Blackout 


LOW TENSION BLACK SPRING 


BLACK RIVET 


BLACK BOOT 
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READERS’ PICK 


Both Sides Now 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


nspired by a passage in the Saul Bellow 
I novel Henderson the Rain King, Joni Mitchell 
penned what would become one of her most 
popular songs, “Both Sides Now,” in 1966. The 
tune was a hit for Judy Collins in 1967, and 
Mitchell first recorded it for herself on her 1969 
album, Clouds, and then, with lush orchestration 
for her 2000 album, Both Sides Now. 

The arrangement here is based on the 1969 
version from Clouds. Mitchell recorded the 
song in open-D tuning, with a capo at the 
fourth fret, which caused it to sound in the key 
of Fi major, unusual for guitar. (In concert, she 


sometimes used a capo at the fifth fret, moving 
the sounding key up to G.) 

"Both Sides Now" reveals a hallmark of Mitch- 
ell’s approach to the guitar. Instead of playing 
standard-issue open I, IV and V chords (D, G, and 
A in the fingered key of D), she uses grips with 
ringing open strings, not only making the instru- 
ment easier to play than with barre chords, but 
resulting in colorful harmonies. The open low D 
string (sounding as F#) lends a majestic quality as 
the strummed chords above it progress. 

When the guitarist Randy Scruggs recorded 
an arrangement of “Both Sides Now" for the 
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Joni Mitchell 


Nittv Grittv Dirt Band's 1972 collaborative 
album, Will the Circle be Unbroken, he took an 
entirelv different approach, while staving faith- 
ful to the spirit of Mitchell's song. Scruggs opted 
for a solo fingerstvle setting, in open-G tuning. 
Plav the transcription as vou would anv 
piece in this context—pick the bass strings 
with vour thumb and the higher strings with 
your index, middle, and ring fingers. Remem- 
ber to make sure that the melodv, shown in 
the up-stemmed notes, stands out from the 
lower voices, and keep Mitchell’s lyrics in 
mind when you play it. AG 
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pristine, verv enjovable sound. 
Mv appreciation for this 
dynamic diminutive giant 
grows each time | plug into it. 3” 
Jerry Douglas 
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resonator guitar player & 
14-time Grammy winner 
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“From altered tunings, to 
oddball necks, to hybrid 

string gauges, to baritone 
guitars ...my Shubb capos 
have never let me down. 

Consistent intonation, so 
all I have to do is focus on 
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the music. 


—Shane Theriot 
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WORDS & MUSIC BY JONI MITCHELL 


BOTH SIDES NOW 


Original Joni Mitchell Version 
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3. Moons and Junes and Ferris wheels 5. Tears and fears and feeling proud 
The dizzy dancing way you feel To say | love you right out loud 
As every fairy tale comes real Dreams and schemes and circus crowds 
Гуе looked at love that way I've looked at life that way 
4. But now it's just another show 6. But now old friends are acting strange 
You leave 'em laughing when you go They shake their heads, they say I've changed 
And if you care, don't let them know Well something's lost, but something's gained 
Don’t give yourself away In living every day 
Chorus * Chorus 


I've looked at love from both sides now 


From give and take and still somehow 
It's love's illusions | recall 
| really don't know love at all 
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I've looked at life from both sides now 
Win and lose and still somehow 

It’s life’s illusions | recall 

| really don't know life at all 


*Use same lyrics for last chorus. 


WATCH JONI MITCHELL PLAY “BOTH SIDES NOW” AT THE ISLE OF WIGHT FESTIVAL IN 1970 
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Randy Scruggs Version 
Tuning: DGDGBD 
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WATCH JONI MITCHELL PLAY “BOTH SIDES NOW” AT THE ISLE OF WIGHT FESTIVAL IN 1970 
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WATCH THE VIDEO 
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The Wreck of the Old 97 


Jody Stecher’s take on a classic railway ballad and country standard 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n September 27, 1903, an engineer on the 
O Southern Railway, under pressure from 
management to stay on schedule, took his train 
at excessive speed, causing it to careen off a 
bridge near Danville, Virginia. This disaster— 
which killed 11 people and badly injured seven 
others—was the inspiration for a poem by 
David Graves George, a local resident who had 
visited the wreck site to offer assistance. After 
the poem was set to music, it became a country 
standard, interpreted by everyone from Johnny 
Cash to Hank Snow. 

Guitarist Jody Stecher plays “The Wreck of 
the Old 97” in F major, a key he finds has a 
sonic atmosphere all its own. He keeps things 
easy on his fretting hand by mixing up positions 


when it comes to the I chord (F)—playing it 
sometimes just on the top four strings, other 
times with his thumb on string 6, and occasion- 
ally as a full barre chord at the first fret. For the 
IV chord (Bb), instead of a barre chord he plays 
notes on the low strings. 

During the verses, Stecher uses a sort of 
boom-chuck approach, but with a little twist: 
instead of strumming chords on beats 2 and 4, 
he often goes just for single notes. This 
makes for a clean and uncluttered sound; 
Stecher maintains a driving sense of accom- 
paniment without overpowering his vocals. 
This less-is-more concept serves well whether 
accompanying a singer or playing in an 
instrumental ensemble. 


Jody Stecher 


Stecher plays contrasting guitar solos— 
the first/third in a lower register (bars 
19-34) and the second in a higher one (bars 
51-67). But the solos are based on the same 
idea: playing notes around chord shapes. 
Even though Stecher is not directly stating 
chords, the harmonic implications are clearly 
heard. To learn more about this approach—a 
good way to get into soloing in many styles— 
check out Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers’ Weekly 
Workout lessons in the June 2017 and March 
2018 issues of AG. 


This arrangement originally appeared in Traditional 
Songs with Jody Stecher: Complete Edition, 
available at store.acousticguitar.com. 
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This arrangement copyright © 2011 Jody Stecher 


THE WRECK OF THE OLD 97 TRADITIONAL 
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Cont. from p. 67 


Verse 
Guitar plays first verse pattern sim. 
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. Oh, he turned and he said to his black, greasy fireman 


“Pour on a little more coal 
Cause when we cross that White Oak Mountain 
You will watch Old 97 roll” 


The whistle began to scream 


. He was coming down the grade making 90 miles an hour 


He was found in the wreck with his hand on the throttle 


And scalded to death by the steam 
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5. Did she ever come in? No, she never came in 
And that poor boy, he must be dead 
Over yonder he lies on the railroad track 
With the car wheels over his head 


BATTERY INCLUDED 
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Introducing the Bose® S1 Pro Multi-Position PA System 


Sound great anywhere with the S1 Pro system. With big sound, 
unparalleled portability, and B/uetooth connectivity, the S1 Pro is 
the ultimate PA, floor monitor, and practice amp that’s ready to 
be your go-anywhere and do-it-all music system. 


Get full product details at BOSE.COM/S1 


©2018 Bose Corporation. 


The Bluetooth’ word mark and logos are registered trademarks owned by Bluetooth SIG, Inc. 
and any use of such marks by Bose Corporation is under license. 


Adam Buchwald of Iris Guitar 
Company & Circle Strings 


BY NICK MILLEVOI 


A s a luthier of high-end custom acoustic 
guitars since the mid-2000s—working at 
Froggy Bottom Guitars before founding his own 
company, Circle Strings—Adam Buchwald has 
built hundreds of highly detailed instruments 
that withstand even the most critical scrutiny. 
That’s why it’s surprising to see seven coolly 
simple guitars hanging on the front wall of his 
shop in the artsy South End of Burlington, 
Vermont. It’s so surprising that it may require 
some explanation. 

“I wanted to make guitars for working musi- 
cians, and most musicians—at least the ones I 
know—can’t afford to spend $4,000 on a 
custom guitar,” Buchwald, himself a lifelong 
musician, says. 

This seems like a funny thing to hear, as I 
stand in the shop and take in all of the other 
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instruments surrounding us—my eyes are par- 
ticularly drawn to a few parlor-style guitars 
with ornately figured woods that make up the 
bulk of Buchwald’s work. But the 40-year-old 
luthier explains how his commitment to the 
working musician led to the creation of the Iris 
Guitar Company and its new line of production 
instruments, which currently includes one 
model, the OG. He insists that his Iris guitars, 
priced at two grand each and most made with 
European spruce tops and mahogany backs and 
sides, sound just as good as his much costlier 
Circle Strings instruments. 

Buchwald and a colleague, Nick Durkee, 
build Iris guitars in the same shop as their 
Circle Strings counterparts, and so this was 
easy to confirm. Listening to a visitor play a 
natural-finished Iris, I couldn’t help but notice 


how loud and rich it sounded. And when I 
tried a sunburst example myself, I was taken 
by its responsive midrange—reminiscent of a 
Gibson LG-1, but with a distinct depth and 
clarity in the low end—and by its handsome, 
stripped-down appearance. 

Circle Strings/Iris Guitar Company is located 
in the same building as Creston Electric Instru- 
ments, where the guitar maker Creston Lea builds 
his custom axes. Buchwald ended up there after 
starting Circle Strings in Brooklyn, New York, 
where he studied with the luthier Bob Jones and 
ran the repair department at Retrofret (the same 
vintage guitar shop where AG’s resident repair 
expert, Mamie Minch, once worked). He moved 
to central Vermont to teach guitar building and 
repair at Vermont Instruments, and later worked 
as a luthier at Froggy Bottom Guitars. 


CRESTON LEA 


In 2012, shortly after Buchwald decided to 
focus solely on Circle Strings, custom orders 
started pouring in. “A big part of it was Crest- 
on’s clientele,” he says. “When I moved to town, 
he spread the word that I was here and told 
some of his customers that I was making acous- 
tics and setting up a shop.” 

After my visit, Buchwald and I caught up on 
the phone to discuss the Iris line and talk about 
just how he does it. 


Where did the idea for a more affordable line 
of guitars come from? 

About two years ago, there were many people 
wanting to buy my instruments but who 
couldn’t afford a Circle Strings guitar. They 
were working musicians or young people with 
not much disposable income. Also, most Circle 
Strings instruments are available only by 
custom order. And for a lot of guitar players, 
it’s hard to justify ordering a guitar that you’ve 
never played before—because what if you just 
don’t like it? I totally get it. As a musician, Га 
be skeptical about ordering something so 
expensive, because $4,000—or more—is a ton 
of money. I told an employee at the time, Pat 
Melvin, that we really needed to do some 
cheaper guitars, get them made so people can 
easily check them out, and figure out ways in 
the production process to save a few dollars 
on labor and material costs. 


So why make these guitars their own line? 

I didn’t think they should be branded as Circle 
Strings guitars. There’s a lot of competition with 
very good builders like Collings and Bourgeois 
and all those big makers who are selling guitars 
for $4,000-$10,000, the same price range as 
Circle guitars. I wanted something to differen- 
tiate with that brand. And I saw that Collings 
did Waterloo and Martin did Sigma—cheaper 
alternatives, but as high-quality as their more 
expensive instruments. 


What's the difference between Circle Strings 
and Iris instruments? 

They’re essentially the exact same guitars as 
those in my other line, but are geared specifi- 
cally to players. The sonic quality is just as 
good and they play just as well, because they’re 
built and set up by the same two people. Iris 
guitars are a lot less decorated, though, and the 
material selection is not as fancy. 


The Iris OG’s body is clearly inspired by 
Gibson’s LG-1. What is it about the LG style 
that is appealing to you? 

It’s very comfortable for most people, and it’s 
not big like a standard dreadnought. It has nice 
curves and it fits in a standard classical guitar 


case, which is readily available, so you don’t 
have to get a custom case made. I wanted a 
little more bass response, so I took an LG 
tracing and altered the curves a little bit and 
expanded the body depth about a quarter of an 
inch at the tail block, just to give it a thicker 
sound box. It’s kind of like a shrunken down, 
slope-shouldered dreadnought. 


How do you keep costs lower? 

It’s been a fun challenge. It’s broadening my 
view on ways to build, and it’s exciting, 
because I’m learning a lot. I had a clear idea 
of what I needed to pay for the materials to 
go into the guitar to keep it at $2,000. We 
chose a 25-inch scale length because it’s very 
easy to play, and it’s also easy to measure. 
From the nut to the 12th fret is 12-1/2 inches, 
so it’s easier to compute while manufacturing 
with a scale length that’s even. We said we 
weren’t going to do any inlays on the guitar, 
so we opted for a transfer logo [rubbed-on 


‘l wanted to make guitars 
for working musicians- 
and most musicians, at 
least the ones I know, 
can’t afford to spend 
$4,000 on a custom guitar? 


decal] on the headstock—just little things to 
save money here and there. 

I wanted something that didn’t have any 
rosewood or pearl on it, because of all the 
CITES laws that were coming into effect. And 
I wanted to make something affordable that 
could be shipped or brought across any 
border, so I found this wood called katalox 
that Martin was using on some lower-end 
guitars, and it’s a nice alternative tonewood, 
without any shipping restrictions. 

The neck construction was another way I 
came up with to save money. Guitarists tend to 
think that one-piece necks are superior to two- 
or three-piece, but there’s a lot of wood wasted 
when you use a blank of mahogany for a one- 
piece. If we scarf the headstock and glue up the 
heel with another block of mahogany, we save 
a lot of money and wood. At first it added some 
time to the labor, but we came up with methods 
to do that operation that are easy and now take 
basically the same amount of time as cutting 
the wood from one big block. 


Iris guitars have bolt-on necks. Is that part of 
the cost-cutting strategy? 

The bolt-on neck is something that I actually 
do on Circle Strings guitars as well. Гуе done 


so many neck resets on Martins and Gibson 
dovetails, and it's a known fact that most 
acoustic guitars are going to need resets at 
some point. I just think a bolt-on neck that's 
well made and structurally sound—and easy 
to get on and off—is a lot smarter to do than 
a glued-in dovetail. I personally don't hear 
any sonic difference. I know that a lot of 
people say that glued-in necks sound better, 
but I just don't see how you can prove that 
unless you make the same exact guitar— 
same wood, same dimensions, same every- 
thing, which is nearly impossible to do—and 
compare the two instruments. 


As you were saying, the aesthetics on the lris 
are much simpler than on the Circle Strings 
guitars, too. 

Yes—the rosette is just two rings of purfling, 
where I would normally do something more 
elaborate, either a pearl or wood mosaic 
rosette, or a three-ring rosette with pearl... 
just a lot more detail. 

But the majority of the time we’re saving on 
building these instruments is in the finish. On a 
Circle Strings guitar, we do pore filling and that 
takes a lot of time. We usually do a high-gloss, 
super-smoothed-out catalyzed urethane or UV- 
cured polyester finish. Then we have to let the 
finish cure for a few weeks before sanding it to 
1500/2000 grit and buffing it. When handling 
and assembling a buffed-out guitar, any sneeze 
you make you can scratch it. It’s a lot more 
time-consuming to do that and then get it 
assembled without any scratches on it, because 
then you have to go back to the buffing wheel 
or re-sand or sometimes even re-spray. 

For the Iris, we just do a protective, matte 
nitro finish. We don’t have to do pore filling; we 
don’t have to fill every little crevice or gap in 
the wood that we see. We decided to forgo that 
and do the finish as simply and cleanly as we 
can without much work. It turned out to be 
great because we're not adding a lot of finish 
onto the wood, so it's able to vibrate more. 


| love the look of the wood without pore filler. 
In the world of high-end acoustics, you look at 
an instrument in every single light and at every 
angle to find any pinhole or divot in the finish 
that you need to attend to. If you leave even a 
slight gap at the rosette, purfling, or binding 
joints, a customer who’s spending that kind of 
money is going to say, “That needs to be 
fixed,” or you send it to a dealer where they’re 
like, “I can’t sell this guitar for $10,000 with 
the pores showing—nobody’s gonna buy it.” 
On the other hand, for most working musi- 
cians I know, if a guitar plays well and sounds 
good, it’s like, who cares? AG 
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ASK THE EXPERT 


How to Know When 
to Hang ’er on the Wall 


Sometimes the diagnosis is “Repair not recommended” 


BY MAMIE MINCH 


I have a Takamine dreadnought that I 
О: bought used, and it has been a trusted 
companion for the past ten years. I like 
it because it was affordable when I was just 
learning, and it sounds good. It’s become harder 
and harder to play in the last six months, so I 
took it to my local repair shop to be assessed. The 
tech there told me that it needed a lot—a bridge 
reglue, a neck reset, and some brace-ends glued 
down—and that it wasn’t worth it to do the 
work! I was pretty bummed out and wanted to 
ask you—do you think it’s worth fixing a guitar 
like mine? I really like it, but maybe it’s just time 
to hang it on the wall. 
—Robbie, New York City 


I'm sure that was some hard news to 
hear! After all, this instrument had 
been just right for you—it was in 
your price range when you were a new player, 
you liked how it sounded, and it gave you years 
of service. In this way, I would say your rela- 
tionship with this guitar has so far been a 
resounding success. 
I sometimes have to deliver this same news 
to a client. Of course, I can only advise, and I 
encourage people to get a second opinion if 
they disagree with me or just want more feed- 
back. There are a couple of things I take into 
account when I think about this. First, does the 
cost of the repair exceed the resale value of the 
instrument? If a guitar just like yours but in 
great shape could reasonably sell for $700, I 
would advise against putting $750 worth of 
repairs into it. If you really do have that much 
to spend, you will be better served putting that 
cash towards a guitar that doesn't have major 
issues. We can all count on putting money into 
our instruments to maintain them and keep 
them strumming, but it's worth it to be judi- 


cious about when you spend that money. 
The second thing I take into account is what 


a guitar means to a client. If it's a family piece, 
a beloved working instrument, or carries a 
heavy sentimental meaning to someone, it may 


not matter that the decision isn't the safest from 
a financial standpoint—the instrument's value 
lies somewhere other than how much it's worth 
to sell. In this case, and if it's possible, I might 
offer to do the repair they need on a guitar 
whose resale value is lower than its repair bill. 

For example, I have a client with a beat-up 
Yamaha "red label" guitar from the '70s that 
he absolutely loves. I've reglued the bridge 
and braces, given it a refret, replaced the 
tuners, and cut a compensated saddle. Over 
the years, I think he's put 400 percent of the 
fair-market value back into the guitar in 
repairs. I agreed to do these things for him 
because it's made well enough that it can be 
fixed, and because he loves the guitar. He 
understands that we are exceeding its resale 
value—and he still wants to do it. 

Of course, some very cheap guitars aren't 
really possible to repair, and in this case, I don't 
offer that option. Sometimes even if the guitar 
is a beloved object, it may have been made so 
cheaply that it isn't really fixable. One of the 
weird paradoxes of guitar repair is that the 
cheaper an instrument is, the more expensive, 
or time-consuming, it can be to fix. 

If you do make the tough choice to finally 
hang this guitar on the wall instead of repairing 
it, Га like you to think of it as an empowered 
decision. You know the facts, and can decide 
how you'd prefer to spend your money. Maybe 
you'll make this choice because you wisely 
wanted to spend your budget on a new guitar 
that doesn't need work. Either way, you can 
thank your Takamine for years of efficient, 
affordable service—and know that you were a 
good pair! 


Mamie Minch is the co-owner of Brooklyn Lutherie 
and an active blues performer. brooklynlutherie.corn 


[|] GOTA QUESTION? 


sa - ГТ” 
Mamie Minch 


forward it to Mamie. 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of guitar 
building? Or a topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic Guitar’s resident 
repair expert Mamie Minch. Send an email titled “Repair Expert” to 
Senior Editor Greg Olwell at greg.olwell@stringletter.com, and he'll 


If AG selects your question 
for publication, you'll 
receive a complimentary 
copy of AG’s The Acoustic 
Guitar Owner’s Manual. 
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EASTMAN Ovangkol Cutaway Electric 


TOMORROW'S TONE, TODAY. 
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GET WET 


THE two /77086 inportant 


ACCESSORIES FOR ME ARE THE 


Tone((ood Amo, AND MY 


LONG-ASS FINGERNAILS. FORTUNATELY ONE 
OF THEM DOESNT SCARE STRANGERS. 


MIK= DAWES 


ANYTIME. ANYWHERE. 


The ToneWoodAmp allows you to create a 
variety of rich, "wet" effects on your acoustic 
guitar—UNPLUGGED, with the effects 
emanating organically from the guitar's sound 
hole and the body itself. NO AMP REQUIRED. 


To learn more about the ToneWoodAmp and 
the fabulous artists and players who use it, visit 


www.tonewoodamp.com/artists. 
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Volunteer vour musical 


Henriksen talent to bring hope; 
healing and joy to our 


neighbors most in need. 


Bread & Roses has been 
bringing live music to 
hospitals, convalescent 
homes, rehabilitation 
facilities, jails and more 
since 1974, We are always 
looking for enthusiastic 
www.HenriksenAmplifiers.com performers to join us! 
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GENZLER 


Introducing the Acoustic Array MINI and our family of innovative acoustic amplifiers. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


www.originalguitarchair.com 


479-876-4520 
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- Specially-made nickel-silver fret 
with a patented bone nut 


- Designed to fit existing nut slot 


Pictured: on fretted instruments 


The Nylon String OM 


- Increases tuning stability 


асч com 


- Open string tone is the same as 
fretted tone 


Introducing Finger-Tone' Fingerstyle 
Guitar Picks by ProPik® 


Now you can get the same 
pure sound of fingernails 
and fingertips from a 
light weight metal 

finger pick 


* No fingernails to fuss with 


* Fingertips touch string as you play © ji j 
* Large and medium sizes available ‘ae ү p 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ; 


MUSIC STORE OR CONTACT: 


<7 A THE ORIGINAL 


ИЕГЕР GUITAR CHAIR B 


www.guptillmusic.com 


tarting at $30 


zeroglide.com 


Learn how to play (5 popular Scottish “gg o 

classics. Each song includes standard j ѕсотпенѕомоѕ i; === 
notation and tablature, complete lyrics, үе : 

and historical background information, = " 

and functions as either a guitar and c — — 


voice arrangement or solo guitar piece. = J 
Includes more than 80 minutes of ҸӰ, 
instructional video. 


Carnahan 


AVAILABLE 2 WAYS 
(PDF + Video) 0? (Book + Video) 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Genzler 
Acoustic 
Array Mini 


Streamlined, more affordable 
version of an excellent 
modern amp 

BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


fter setting up shop in a garage in Phoenix, 

Arizona, in the early 1980s, Jeff Genzler, a 
professional musician and electronics enthu- 
siast, did much to advance the art of bass ampli- 
fication with his state-of-the-art class-D 
solid-state amps. With the introduction of the 
Genz-Benz Shenandoah line in 2001, Genzler 
began treating acoustic guitarists to the same 
innovations—lightweight, portable packages 
with all kinds of clean headroom. 

Genz-Benz amplifiers were phased out of 
production in 2012, after the company had 
been subsumed by Fender, but Genzler is again 
making amps with his namesake company. The 
first new Genzler acoustic guitar combo, the 
Acoustic Array Pro, was unveiled in late 2017. 
(See Pete Madsen’s full review in the June 2018 
issue of AG.) That amp recently received a little 
sibling, the Acoustic Array Mini, which, unsur- 
prisingly, is a killer little combo. 


THE BASIC SPECS 

Like the Pro, the Mini is a solid-state, twin- 
channel amp housed in compact chassis that 
feels as if it could take a good beating. But the 
Mini has 100 watts to the Pro’s 150 and an 
eight-inch woofer with four vertically stacked 
1.5-inch soft-dome drivers, rather than a ten- 
inch woofer with four 2.5-inch drivers. 

The Mini has a more straightforward 
control panel than its larger stablemate. 
While each of the Pro’s channels has both an 
instrument and a mic input, the Mini has 
dedicated mic and instrument channels. The 
former channel is streamlined, with just 
preamp, low and high EQ, and reverb con- 
trols, while the latter has the same configura- 
tion found on the Pro—preamp and contour 
controls, a phase switch, four-band active EQ, 
and reverb and chorus knobs. 

On the rear panel, the Pro has an effects loop, 
a trio of direct outputs, and an external speaker 
out, among other features, while the Mini keeps 
it simple with a single post-EQ direct output, as 
well as 1/4-inch headphone and auxiliary input 
jacks. These differences amount to an amp that’s 
somewhat less flexible, but one that will be 


simpler to operate for some users—and, at about 
six pounds lighter, friendlier on the back. 


STELLAR SOUNDS, DRY AND WET 

When I plugged a Martin OM-28E into the 
Mini’s instrument channel, with the EQ 
controls set flat, I was straight away impressed 
by the amp’s present and natural sound, its 
clarity and detail—just like the Martin, only 
much more of it. Whether I fingerpicked or 
strummed, the amp’s treble frequencies really 
sang, while the low end had a rewarding but 
not overpowering oomph. And the amp’s 
digital reverb and chorus both sounded warm 
and rich, though not artificially so. 

Adjusting the contour control, which essen- 
tially cuts mids and boosts lows and highs, 
made for a useful tonal sweep without having 
to tweak the other EQ knobs—a definite plus, 
especially for players who tend to use multiple 
guitars (or even other acoustic-electric instru- 
ments, such as ukulele or mandolin) with dis- 
tinctly different EQ requirements. 

The Mini offered plenty of clean headroom; 
it would definitely put out enough sound for 
playing in a moderately loud band in a small- 
or medium-sized room. But guitarists who tend 
to play in larger venues might be better off with 
the more powerful Pro, with an output of up to 
300 watts with an extension cabinet. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

In a market that is becoming increasingly 
populated with good amplifier options for the 
acoustic guitarist, Genzler’s Acoustic Array 


Mini stands out as a smart choice for players of 
all stripes. Its small footprint, excellent sound, 
and rugged, lightweight construction make it 
gig-worthy for sure. It might not be as powerful 
and flexible as the Pro, but will be plenty of 


amp for many professional applications—and 
will set you back hundreds of dollars less. AG 


GENZLER 
ACOUSTIC 
ARRAY MINI 


AMP Two-channel, 100-watt class-D; 
XLR input, preamp control, and 
2-band active EQ (mic channel); 1/4" 
input, preamp and contour controls, 
3-band active EQ with parametric 
mid control (instrument channel); 
1/4" auxiliary input; XLR (DI) output, 
1/4" headphone jack 


SPEAKERS One 8" woofer and four 
custom-designed 1.5" neodymium, 


soft-dome drivers 


OTHER Reverb and chorus effects; 
14.5" W x 12" D x 14.5" H; 21 Ibs. 


PRICE $699 (MAP) 
MADE IN China 


genzleramplification.com 
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Izotope Spire Studio 


By E.E. BRADMAN 


ay back in the 20th century, recording 
music meant being in a studio with lots 
of big, expensive gear. Clearly, those days are 
over. Case in point: Plugin maker Izotope's 
1.5-ІҺ Spire Studio, which boasts an omnidirec- 
tional mic, two XLR-1/4-inch combo (mic/line) 
inputs with preamps, phantom power, two 
1/8-inch headphone jacks, and a handful of 
effects. Most impressively, its rechargeable 
4-hour battery, integrated Wi-Fi access point, 
and dead-simple app make it easy to wirelessly 
interface with your iOS or Android device and 
record ideas in 24-bit sound anywhere, 
anytime—all for $349. 
Although you won't need the app to record, 
watching your tune take shape on a screen is cool, 
and the app is crucial when it comes to effects 


and mixing. Fortunately, downloading the app, 
pairing the Spire with an iPad Air and Android 
smartphone, and setting levels was a breeze. 
After testing the water with claps and finger 
snaps, I recorded a track of guitar. Each track 
appeared in a new color, and it was easy to 
undo, trim, or delete tracks on the fly. Record- 
ing quality was also considerably better than 
possible with a phone or tablet, though it pays 
to experiment with mic positioning. Not having 
a user guide was frustrating, having only eight 
tracks was a bummer, and not being able to add 
effects afterwards was a buzz-kill, but the 
Spire’s visual mixing was so intuitive that I 
wished my fave DAWs used it, and the app, 
made originally for iOS devices, worked mar- 
velously on my Android. Functionality may 


differ on different operating systems, though: 
On my iPad, I couldn't access the effects; when 
it came time to export, the iPad allowed me to 
share a zip file of the tracks, but my Samsung 
Galaxy offered only .wav and .m4a files. 

Overall, the Spire is a winner. It won’t 
replace your DAW, but if you’re ready to 
upgrade from using voice memos to capture 
inspiration on the go, this Spire was made for 
you. izotope.com 
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WHATEVER YOUR INTERESTS ARE, GUITARCAST HAS 
YOU COVERED. ACCESS HUNDREDS OF VIDEOS 


FROM THE MASTER TEACHERS AT ACOUSTIC GUITAR 
MAGAZINE, HOMESPUN, HAL LEONARD, AND MORE 


OUR FREE TRIAL 
UITARCAST.TV 


Laurence Juber 
Touchstones 
(Hologram Recordings) 


ТД 


Snapshots of History 


BY PAT MORAN 


he 20 “touchstones” on Laurence Juber’s 

latest solo guitar collection are snapshots 
of history—dances, tunes, and movements 
that trace the evolution of fingerstyle playing 
from Renaissance lute, vihuela, and viola da 
gamba folios to the modern guitar pieces that 
kicked off the early-20th century parlor music 
craze. Dubbed an exercise in “guitar-ology” by 
its creator, Touchstones avoids a dusty archi- 
vist approach because Juber presents these 
guitar milestones as malleable, living tunes. In 
effect, Juber, a former in-demand session 
guitarist who also played with Paul McCart- 
ney’s Wings, is the ultimate touchstone here— 
the constant that assigns and assesses the 
value of each piece through his virtuosic, 
deeply personal interaction. 

Juber’s guided tour of the development of 
guitar-playing highlights music on the cusp of 
discovery and invention. With Mauro 
Giuliani’s “Sonata Op. 15,” he presents one of 
the earliest examples of the sonata form for 
guitar, with clambering picking and percus- 
sive swipes setting up a series of rhythmic 


and melodic variations. With pin-wheeling 
picking and nimble harmonics, Julian Arcas’ 
“Bolero” and Francisco Tárrega's “Prelude 
No.1” are forerunners of the nylon-string 
Spanish-influenced classical style exemplified 
by Andrés Segovia. The European steel-string 
style that represents an alternative evolution 
of guitar playing is represented by “Caprice 
#7,” an 1822 piece by Luigi Legnani, the 
“Paganini of guitar” (though Paganini was a 
fine guitarist, too). Here, pointillist bursts of 
notes punctuate luxurious glissandos. 
Regardless of the provenance of each 
piece, Juber plays them all on “modern” steel- 
string guitars: his 1893 Martin 1-21, supple- 
mented with a pair of Martin OMs and a 
mahogany/Sitka spruce Collings OM1. Tech- 
niques range from proto-rasgueado strumming 
on the 1507 lute piece “La Bernardina' to the 
John Philip Sousa-like phrases tumbling over 
syncopated ragtime rhythms on William 
Foden's "Capitol March" of 1920. But they are 
tied together by Juber's signature style—he 
strums with the flesh of his fingertips rather 


ADAM PERLMUTTER 


than his nails, and puts his thumb and forefin- 
ger together to form a "pickless pick." 

All this technique and scholarship would go 
for naught if the music was not engaging and 
lively. Happily, Juber makes certain that his 
musicology milestones remain vital and relevant 
across the centuries. Side-winding picking circles 
and backtracks like a hedgerow maze on “Queen 
Elizabeth’s Galliard” from 1601. The contempla- 
tive and ornamental “Guardame Las Vacas” and 
the stately and spiraling “Romanesca” both 
ascend the passamezzo antico chord progression 
that modern listeners can identify from 
“Greensleeves.” (Juber calls the progression “the 
12-bar blues of the 16th century.”) 

Cross-picking radiates beneath a silvery 
melody line on the influential “Spanish Fandango” 
of 1866. Here, Juber’s corkscrew picking empha- 
sizes the piece’s open-G tuning, connecting this 
parlor music favorite to country blues and rock "n 
roll. It’s the perfect example of how Juber’s sym- 
pathetic playing transforms his treasure trove of 
touchstones from historic relics into ebullient 
popular tunes that still resonate today. AG 
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Guitar Week, July 28-Aug, 3, with 
Tony McManus, Hirova T: to, 
Steve Baughman, Patrick Landeza, 
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Clive Carroll, 
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The Guitar Legacy Program 
Learn More Today! 
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PLAYLIST 


The Beatles 
The White Album (50th Anniversary Edition) 
(Apple/Universal) 


Martha Spencer: 
Martha Spencer 
(marthaspencermusic.com) 


Demo sessions yield acoustic gold 


he Beatles’ 1968 eponymous double 

album—a.k.a. The White Album—is the 
Fab Four’s best-selling release and a favorite 
among acoustic guitarists, having introduced 
such classics as “Blackbird,” “Mother Nature’s 
Son,” “Julia,” and “I Will.” The 50th anniver- 
sary edition, which is available in several 
different formats, features a bounty of acoustic 
demos, including 27 tracks known as the 
Escher Sessions (of which only seven have 
been previously released). 

Those demos were recorded upon the 
Beatles’ return from Rishikesh, India, where 
the musicians meditated with Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi. The band may have tired of their 
guru, but the trip proved fruitful—fellow 
pilgrim Donovan taught John Lennon the 
claw-hammer fingerstyle technique heard 
throughout The White Album, and the band 
members wrote feverishly. They later gathered 
at George Harrison’s bungalow in Escher, 
Surrey, to record on a reel-to-reel tape 
machine. Eventually, 19 of the Escher demos 
found their way onto The White Album, while 
others appeared on Abbey Road, Let It Be, Paul 
McCartney’s solo debut (McCartney), Harri- 
son’s solo debut, All Things Must Pass, and Len- 
non’s Imagine. Among the highlights are a 
stunning solo-acoustic version of “Across the 
Universe,” “While My Guitar Gently Weeps,” 
“Child of Nature” (Lennon later plundered the 
melody for “Jealous Guy”), McCartney’s mel- 
ancholy Junk," and Harrison’s “Sour Milk 
Sea.” You can hear Lennon struggle with the 
intricate progression on “Julia,” but the joyous 
mood the Escher sessions capture is the frater- 
nal spirit of the band—it’s like a campfire 
outing with the Beatles. —Greg Cahill 


An impressive and wide-ranging solo debut 


rowing up, Martha Spencer played guitar 

with her family’s string combo, the 
Whitetop Mountain Band. She celebrates that 
musical legacy—and more—with her self-titled 
solo debut, a mix of originals and covers that 
jumps from string band to country blues to 
classic country. Spencer’s rhythmic strumming, 
on a 1936 Gibson L-Century and a Larry Hicks 
handmade guitar, ties the collection together 
with unfussy playing that complements her 
sustained, belting vocals. 

Set opener “Blue Ridge Mountain Lullaby” 
revels in music-making as a family affair, with 
homespun memories set to clambering fills by 
Spencer’s frequent collaborator Frank Rische. 
Splitting his picking between a Bourgeois 
Dreadnought Vintage D and a 1931 Martin, 
Rische unfurls a slinky and prowling lead on 
the bluesy and rambunctious “Chickens Coming 
Home to Roost,” while his fluid but insistent 
fills bring tension to “Tree of Heaven,” a lissome 
ballad about thwarted lovers. 

On the tracks where Rische is absent, 
Brennen Ernst duets and duels with Spencer’s 
cantering strum. Ernst’s Eastman AR peels off 
textured springboard rhythms around Spencer’s 
full-throttled, practically yodeling vocal on 
Cousin Emmy’s “Ruby.” On Hazel Dickens’ 
“Rambling Woman,” Ernst sashays nimbly from 
limpid rhythms to cartwheeling fills. 

The collection’s high point belongs to all 
three guitarists, who buckle, bounce, and strut on 
Claude Demetrius’ “Hard Headed Woman,” while 
Spencer’s ebullient vocal turns the tune’s tradi- 
tional harridan into a forceful female on equal 
footing with her partners. It’s an empowered per- 
formance that makes the rockabilly chestnut 
crackle with up-to-the-minute energy. —PM 


THE ACOUSTIC 
JAZZ GUITARIST 
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look at the 
тж 


10 chapters 
with 5 full 
preludes 


to play 
vocabulary you 

need to become 
а modern jazz 
master 


Explore 
hundreds of 
hip ways to 
approach chord 
progressions 


and melodies 


Develop 
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swing feel 
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By Sean McGowan 


Enter the world of jazz guitar with 
Sean McGowan. Explore guitar 
techniques and musical ideas 

with a master teacher and performer. 
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ACOUSTIC 
CONNECTIONS. 


Microphones and pickups 

for guitars, violins, mandolins, 

banjos, and other stringed 

instruments. Brands include: 

MiniFlex 2Mic Soundhole Microphones; 
GHS Soundhole mics; McIntyre, 

L.R. Baggs, and B-Band pickups; 

Elixir strings and Homepsun Tapes. 
International orders are welcome. 

On the Web at www.acousticon.com 


Go beyond playing the same patterns in song after song, and create 
accompaniment parts that are more dynamic and distinctive. 


Discover new 
chord shapes. 
and picking. 
styles 


Explore 
alternate 

tunings and 
partial capos | 


By Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers. 
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Steve Klein L-45.7 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


or five decades, the California-based luthier Steve Klein has been 

known for his radical acoustic and electric instruments, with their ergo- 
nomic, sculptural designs, played by equally unconventional guitarists like 
Bill Frisell, Michael Hedges, and this month’s cover subject, Joni Mitchell. 

The Great Acoustics page in AG’s January/February 1994 issue fea- 
tured a custom steel-string that Klein made for Mitchell in 1977—one of 
fewer than 30 acoustics that the luthier built himself before his former 
apprentice Steve Kauffman took over their production altogether. Two 
other examples of the same vintage now reside in the collection of 
Wilson Schiinemann, a Boston-based avocational musician who champi- 
ons the luthier’s work through the website kleincommunity.com. 

Both of Schünemann's Kleins—one made in Oakland, іп 1976, апа 
the other in Sonoma, in 1977—bear the model number L-45.7. They 
are formidable instruments, each with a 45.7-centimeter (just shy of 
18 inches) lower bout, 25-21/32-inch scale-length ebony fretboard, 
and 1-13/16-inch nut. The soundboards are spruce, and Guatemalan 
rosewood is used for the backs, sides, necks, and headplates. 


While the instruments’ bridges might look like art objects, their 
asymmetry is functional. Klein got the idea for the design—segmented 
between strings 1-3 and 4-6, and much larger on the bass side—from 
Michael Kasha, a biochemist and guitar enthusiast who had a unique 
understanding of how guitars work. The bridge is engineered to help 
each string best transfer energy to the soundboard, with six individual 
ivory saddle pieces rather than a single component, allowing for precise 
adjustment of string height and intonation. 

In the fall of 2017, Schünemann presented an exhibition—“Steve 
Klein: Breaking the Mold—50 Vears of Innovation'—at an arts 
center in Concord, Massachusetts. While the Klein twins are in a 
sense museum pieces, Schtinemann takes great pleasure in playing 
them regularly. “The notes have excellent separation, clarity, and 
crispness, and the bass response is full and thunderous, like a grand 
piano,” he says. “This pair is such a good example of flattop guitar 
evolution and history, and I feel very humbled and fortunate to have 
found the guitars!” AG 
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At the D'Addario Foundation, we believe in the transformative power 
of music. In 2017 alone, we awarded over $600,000 to a diverse 
range of music education programs serving 300,000 kids across 
40 states. Bringing music to underserved communities means 
providing children with the kind of inspiration and creativity that lifts 
their confidence and elevates their lives. 


DAddario 
Foundation 


Learn more at 
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At Martin, we are obsessed with making the highest-quality, best-sounding 
guitars. But a great guitar isn't complete without a great set of strings. It’s 
why we created Authentic Acoustic. It’s why we make our own. 


Learn more — visit martinguitar.com/aa 


